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THE EARLY LIFE OF ANNE BOLEYN, 

It is somewhat remarkable that of the early days 
of a person so familiar in English history as Anne 
Boléyn so little should be accurately known. We 
are not, at this moment, certain whether Anne was 
the elder or the second daughter of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, nor can we definitely fix the date of her 
birth. The researches of Friedmann tend to prove 
that, as has been usually assumed, she was the 
eldest, but that she was born in 1502, or in the 
first balf of 1503, and not in 1507, the date 
generally assigned on the authority of Camden. 
It has been contended by Brewer that Mary was 
the eldest daughter; but his argument is vigorously 
combated by Friedmann. The conclusions of the 
latter writer are emphatic in opposition to Brewer’s 
suggestion that it was Mary, and not Anne, who 
went to France in the suite of Mary Tudor in 1514. 
There are reasons for assuming that it was the 
elder sister, in any case, who made this journey 
(Mlle. de Boleyn) ; and a metrical French tract, 
printed in 1545, and composed a fortnight after 
Anne’s death, is responsible for the statement, as 
is more fully set forth hereafter, that it was Anne 
who accompanied Mary Tudor to France. It may, 
therefore, be conceded that the probabilities are in 
favour of Anne’s having been born before Mary. 

A little bit of fresh information on this point 
has just come to light, in the shape of an original 
holograph letter, recently sold at Sotheby’s, from 


Sir Thos. Boleyn to Margaret of Austria, Governor 
of the Netherlands, It runs as follows 

“ Ma treschiere et tres redoubtee dame dans sy hu’ble 
cuer quil mest possible a v're bonne me Re- 
com’ande, Il vous playra a savoir com’ent la ser da 
Roy mon maistre madame marie Reyne fyancee de france 
ma Requyse dauoir auecques elle ma fille la petitte boulain 
laquelle ma tres redoubtee dame est a present auesques 
vous en v’re court a laquelle Requeste Je may peult 
ne sceut Refuzer nullement, sy est ma tres redoubtee 
dame pag Je vous supplie tres humblement quil vous 

laise de don’er et octroyer congiet a ma fille de pouuoir 
tourner p'd t moy ques mes gens lesquels Jay 
envoyet deuers vous a ceste cause ma tres redoubte dame 
Je me tiens fort obligiet envers v® bonne grace a cause 
de la gra’t hon’eur que fait aues a ma fille et que ne mest 
possible a desseruir deuers ve bonne grace non obstant 
que Jene dezire aultre chose synon que Je v puisse 
faire aulcun seruice agreable ce que Japan de faire 
encores cy en apres un plaisir de dieu auquel Je prie ma 
tres redoubtee dame quil vous doinst tier accom- 
plissement de vos nobles et bons desirs Escript desoubz 
mon signe manuel a la court Royalle de en 
engleterre/ le xiiij* Jour daoust m° xv° et xiiij. 
tres hu’ble S'uiteur 
S* Thom*s Boleyn. 

By this document a considerable addition 
accrues to our stock of information. We find, in 
the first place, that a daughter of Sir Thos. Boleya 
was, in August, 1514, at the Court of Margaret of 
Austria, Governor of the Netherlands, and was 
summoned thence to England by her father at the 
request of Mary Tudor, a fact quite unknown to 
the biographers of Anne Boleyn, who assume that 
she (or her sister Mary) was at Hever when sum- 
moned to attend Mary Tudor. In the second place 
we learn that the arrival of “la petitte boulain” in 
England could not have taken place much earlier 
than the end of August, 1514, whilst the es Ll 
of Mary Tudor to Louis XII. took at - 
wich on Aug. 13 of that year. Hence it ~~ 
that the resolution of to have the little 
Boleyn in her train must have been a somewhat 
burried one, as the girl could not have arrived till 
after the ceremonial (in which Miss Strickland 
assumes that she took part). Thirdly, What are we 
to infer from the words “la petitte boulain”? Can 
this expression be construed to refer to the younger 
— in view of the fact that the girl who was 
in Mary Tudor’s suite was called Mademoiselle de 
Boulain (Cotton MSS.) ; or may it refer to her age ? 
According to Camden, Anne was only seven years 
old in 1514, whilst Friedmann, perhaps with son e 
reason, would make her twelve years of age. 

The main arguments for the statement that it 
was Anne, and not Mary, who went into France 
with Mary Tudor, are derived from a tract, en- 
titled ‘‘ Epistre contenant le Procts Criminel fait 
a lencontre dela Royne Boullant d’Angleterre,” 
Lyons, 1545, in which occur these lines :— 

Or monseigneur _—_ que bien scavez 
Et de longtemps la connoissance avez 
Que Anne Boulant premierement eortit 
De ce pays quand Marie en partit, 
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and from a work by Charles de Bourgville, who 
mentions ‘Une demoiselle nomme Anne Boullene 
laquelle avoit ete nourrie en France et y estoit 
venue lorsque le Roy Louis douzitme epousa la 
e Marie sceur du Roy d’Angleterre.” 

hese authorities cited by Friedmann seem to 
be sufficient for the demonstration that it was 
Anne,and not Mary, whoaccompanied Mary Tador ; 
and in the light of our letter the whole question 
as to which sister was the elder would appear to 
hinge on the construction of the words “‘ la petitte 
boulain.” If this expression indicates that it was 
the younger sister who was in the train of Mary 
Tudor, Brewer’s contention is correct, and Mary 
Boleyn was older than Anne, whilst if it should 
appear that the words merely indicate that she was 
of very-tender age, an additional argument may be 
found herein for the view that Anne was born in 
1507, and not in 1502-3. I invite suggestions 
from readers of ‘N. & Q.’ as to the legitimate 
conclusions to drawn from the new facte. 

J. Exiot Hopexin. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL EXHIBIT AT THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
(Continued from p. 103.) 

Next to the Century Company was the Harper's 
(New York) exbibit. This firm showed the first 
dook printed by them, ‘Seneca’s Morals,’ L’Estrange, 
New York, 1817. They did not become publishers 
until the following year. Their exhibit also in- 
cluded the MS. of ‘ Ben Har,’ by Lew Wallace, 
written in a small compact hand, and also a manu- 
script of Mark Twain's, whose chirograpby is in 
strong contrast to that of Wallace, being large and 
scrawly, with many erasurer, Other MSS. are 
those of ‘ Wessex Folk,’ Hardy ; ‘A Simpleton,’ 
Charles Reade ; ‘In a Strange People’s omg 4 
Miss Murfee; ‘Twelfth Night,’ an essay, by 
Andrew ; and a page of Amélie Rives’s 
magnificent failure ‘ thelwold.’ Of course, there 
were many others, besides numerous original draw- 
ings and a large number of their | wpe but 
the most interesting features of their exhibit have 
been already mentioned. 

Continuing on through the aisle, the Scribner's 
‘New York) pavilion was next reached. There, 
side by side, they displayed a time-stained copy of 
the American Magazine of December, 1787, and 
the Exposition Number” of Scribner's Magazine 
(May, 1893). In connexion with the latter was 
shown the - MSS. of a and the 
drawings for the illustrations which appeared in it. 
The ‘nel included, among others, ‘ The 
Reformation of James Reilly,’ by Bret Harte ; ‘The 
Upward Pressure,’ by Walter Besant ; ‘The Middle 
Years,’ by James ; and ‘ The One I Knew Best of 
All) by Mrs. Burnett. One thing noticeable in all 
these exhibits, except that of the Century, was the 


number of MSS. which were type-written, possibly 
only half having been written with pen and ink ; 
I confess that I lament the decadence of the pen. 
Imagine the MS. of ‘Poems by Two Brothers” 
having been ground off on the type-writer ; the very 
thought seems to take the poetry all ont of it. 
But I digress. To return to the Scribner exhibit. 
The only thing which yet remains to be mentioned 
is an autograph letter from Henry M. Stanley to 
the firm, dated ‘Cairo, Ferpt, March 6/90,” 
announcing the mailing of the MS. of ‘In 
Darkest Africa.’ 
Most of the other publishers who exhibited dis- 
— little aes extended notice. Lathrop 
& , of Boston, the MS. of ‘ America,’ re- 
written by Smith himself in 1892. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. bad the space assigned them fitted 
up as a “ gentleman’s model library”; and Duprat 
and E. F. Bonaventure, both of New York, dis- 
played some beautiful press-work and bindings, in 
the exhibit of the latter being a complete set of the 
Grolier Club publications, 

Scattered here and there throughout the various 
state buildings were to be found some historic 
papers and documents, and a few old books, which 
were never, by any chance, open at the title-page, 
while the attendant in charge of the building could 
rarely furnish any information concerning them, 
or even the names and addresses of the owners. 
This explanation is rendered n because of 
the absence of of publication, date, pagina- 
tion, or any other particulars in the following 
account. Old family Bibles were numerous. In 
the South Dakotah building was one in Bohemian, 
dated 1557, and bound in much-worn leather, 
while the Iowa building contained one in Dutch, 
brass bound, of 1686. New Hampsbire was more 
fortunate in its exhibits, which included an early 
copy of the New Hampshire Gazette and Historic 
Chronicle, a small sag paper, of Jap. 27, 
1764 ; ‘ The Poor Man’s Family Book,’ by Richard 
Baxter (“Poor Richard”), 1762 ; and the Bible, 
London, 1698. Besides these there was the ori- 
ginal proclamation of peace, dated 1783, and signed 
“M. Weare, President.” The Wisconsin building 
held the original MS. of ‘ The Sweet By and By,’ 
written in lead pencil, and bearing the signature 
8S. F. Bennett, and some correspondence con- 
cerning the poem. California bad on exhibition a 
copy of the Californian, vol. i. No. 20, dated 
Monteray, Dec. 6, 1846. This was the first paper 
published west of the Rocky Mountains. The 
exhibit of Minnesota in this department was of 
more than ordinary interest. Worthy of mention 
were a volume of the ‘Plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher,’ London, 1647, once owned by Randolph 
of Roanoke; and an old illustrated Testament 
which also contained the Psalms set to music and 
a catechism. The title-page is gone, but it was 
printed in Amsterdam, and is fully four hundred 
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years of age. There were also a vellum MS. of the 
early part of the fifteenth century, containing the 
** Offices of the Dead,” and bound in human skin ; 
three ancient Bibles, one of which was the 
Breeches Bible” (1588), and another a publica- 
tion of Elzevir of 1584; the ‘Nuremburg Chronicle’ 
(illustrated), dated 1496 ; the ‘ London Charter,’ 
original (I have much doubt concerning the truth 
of this latter statement), of 1367, with ‘‘ heraldic 
seal intact”; a copy of the ‘ Ephemerides Astro- 
aomica,’ the same edition used by Columbus and 
Amerigo; the Commission of Queen Isabel to 
Columbus, and his log-book (authenticity doubt- 
ful) ; and, finally, the book-plates and autographs 
of a number of well-known men. The Virginia 
building, a reproduction of Mount Vernon, the 
old Washington homestead, was lacking in those 
valuable historic documents with which that state 
abounds; nothing worthy of mention in the pre- 
sent article was to be found there beyond a few 
title-deeds to the Washington property, and a 
single noteworthy book :— 

* Avli Persi | Flacci Satirarvm | Liber | Iseacva Casav- 
bonvs | recrvit & Commentario| Libro Iilvstravit | 
Advirvm ampliesimvm | Dachillern Harlaewm | Senatvs 
Principem | Parisiis | Apvd Hieronymvm Drovart | fvt 
ecvto Solari, via [acobwa, | mdcxv.” 

Among the exhibits of Maine was the reputed 
original MS. of Longfellow'’s poem, ‘ Chaucer,’ 
dated Nov. 16, 1873. Pennsylvania’s exhibit was 
rich in papers of historic interest, among which I 
may mention the old charter from Charles II. to 
William Penn, dated 1682, together with its 
elaborate wax seal, which is dried and cracked ; a 
= claim deed from James, Duke of York, to 
enn, only a portion of the seal of which is preserved ; 

the returns of the Pennsylvania state elections for 
governor, of December, 1793, signed by the 
members of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, an ancient, and to me unintelligible, 
document relating to the settlement of the Swedes 
in Pennsylvania before the time of Penn; the 
certificate of incorporation of the Pennsylvania 
Prison Society, founded in 1731, the first of its 
kind ever organized ; also the certificate of incor- 
poration of the first Society for the Abolition of 
Slavery ; the manuscript of the first prayer in Con- 
gress, in the handwriting of John Hancock ; and 
finally, an old woodcut of 1767 which represented 
the house of Hancock. Above the main stairway 
of the Massachusetts building was the original 
coat of arms of the Howe family, which for 160 
years hung over the fireplace in the parlour of the 
wayside inn at Sudbury, Mase., best described in 
¢he poet’s words :— 

But first the Landlord will I trace;...... 

Proud was he of his name and race, 
Of old Sir William and Sir Hugh, 
And in the parlour, full in view, 
His coat of arms, well framed and glazed, 


He beareth gules upon his shield, 
A chevron argent in the field, 
With three wolf's heads, and for the crest 
A Wyvern part-per-pale addressed 
Upon a helmet barred; below 
The scroll reads, “ By the name of Howe.” 
Longfellow, * Tales of a Wayside Inn, Prelude, 
* The Wayside Inn,” 
There was also a copy of Dunlap’s Pennsylvania 
Packet of July 8, 1876, containing the notification 
of the reading of the Declaration of Independence, 
besides many other valuable papers and documents ; 
but my notes on this building, as well as those on 
New York and Louisiana, both of which held in- 
teresting collections, are, I find, at fault. Nothi 
else in the state buildings remains to be mentioned, 
I believe. A. Mortcomerr Hanpy. 
New Brighton, N.Y. 
(To be continued.) 


“THE THREE ESTATES OF THE REALM.” 
(Continued from p. 104.) 

There is a fallacy in Twysden’s argument (re- 
peated by Freeman) that the king is not an estate 
because he is not an ordo hominum. ‘ Promp- 
torium Parvulorum’ gives status as the Latin 
equivalent of “estate.” A quotation from Cicero 
is, therefore, to the point: “Regum status de- 
cemviris donabantur” (Cic., ‘ Agr.,’ i. 1, 2). Oom- 
pare “Quos fortuna in amplissimo statu [i.¢., 
regum] collocarat” (Auct. Her., iv. 16, 23). 
The other day Mr. Balfour, in his speech on Lord 
Selborne’s “bitter cry” to be allowed a choice 
between a seat in the Lords and one in the Oom- 
mons, said that it was an attempt to create a 
perfectly novel status, the status of one who claimed 
a right of choosing either the status of a peer or 
the status of a commoner. Two hundred years 
ago the term that the right honourable gentleman 
would have probably employed would have been 
estate.” 

Compare the following :— 

“ Sir W. Jones......If the Bill pass, and the Duke be 
banished 500 miles off, it must be out of England—if the 
name will please bim, in Civility beyond the Sea he sball 
be King, and it will be as much to his pu beyond the 
Sea to be called King only, as here—But for the Security 
of his Estate being here: He that would venture the 
loss of a Kingdom for Religion, will his Estate too, 
that's but a weak tie. It is less injustice to take a 
the Crown and Power from him, than to have of 
but the Name.”—Oxford Parliament, March 26, 1681, 

It is clear from the quotations already given 
that practical statesmen, representing the educated 
opinions of their times, have, for the past two cen- 
turies at least, ignored the “correct” technical 
phraseology—a ag ee | that, as Freeman says, 
has no meaning in England. In ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" 8. 
v.9, OC. R. M. bas given a quotation from allam’s 
‘Middle Ages,’ eighth edition, ii. 237, in which 
that eminent authority characterizes the calli 


Upon the wall in colours blazed; 


the km; an estate as an error, “the source 
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which is an inattention to the primary sense of the 
word estate [status], which means an order or con- 
dition into which men are classed by the institutions 

society.” At the same reference Mr. Leatoy- 
Bueyxrsorr calls attention to the well-known 
5th of November service in the Prayer Book, where 
the three estates are ‘‘ correctly ” enumerated. 

Io the ‘ Basilikon Déron,’ if I remember aright, 
King James regrets that the Scottish estates 
become obsolete, and expresses a wish for their 
revival. That sapient professor of king-craft 
would, no doubt, on the divide et impera principle, 
after he came to England have been glad to see the 
English ‘‘ estates” also revived, and a clear line of 
demarcation drawn between them. So persistently 
ignorant, however, were Englishmen of King 
James's time that they could speak of the sovereign 
himself as an “estate.” Thus Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in his ‘ Cabinet Council’ (‘ Works,’ viii. p. 140), 

of “the prince or any other state.” Raleigh, 
indeed, frequently uses the expression ‘‘ three 
estates” in the ‘‘ correct” mode (see his ‘ Pre- 
rogative of Parliaments,’ passim). How difficult 
of definition, however, he felt the term to be may 
be seen from the following passage :— 

“The estates, right, interest, or free-hold of the sub- 
jects in England, which “y have in their land, how it 
agreeth or di th with the inheritance, propriety, or 
dominion which the subjects of other Christian princes 
at this day have, or formerly had, will best appear by 
the description (I may not say definition, for they are 
as much impossible as dangerous in law matters) of 
usus, usufructus, emphyteuta, feuda, libellum, hereditas, 
allodium, majoratus, dominium, locatio, conductio ; and 
bya instancing in some particulars of the 
common law, which in some parts nearest resembleth 
the foreign estates and interests to be described.”— 
* Works,’ viii. p. 607. 

But this takes me a little out of my path. In 
‘Troubles connected with the Prayer Book of 1549’ 
(p. 96, Camden Soc.) I find the following :— 

“How he [Somerset] hath subverted all Lawes, 
Justice, and good ordre of the Realme, whereby he hath 
fearfully sbaken the Chayre of his Maiestes Estate.” 

J. P. Owey. 
_ 48, Comeragh Road, West Kensington, W. 
(To be continued.) 


Wrruax. (See ante, p. 94.)—Mr. informs 
us that “all archzologists are now agreed that the 
Celtic name of the river Witham was the Granta.” 
This statement has often been made, but I should 
be glad to know on what evidence it is based. So 
many similar assertions, when run to earth, prove 

be only figments of archeological ingenuity, 


names of Penkridge, Edenbridge, Cambridge, 
Romford, and Arundel. Scores of geographical 
names found on our maps are mere ghost-names, 
as I bave shown in various articles on the subject. 
Mr. S1tts also asserts that the river Witham 
takes its name from a place about nine miles north- 
east of Grantham. There are three Lincolnshire 
villages called Witbam, but none of them is north- 
east of Grantham. He goes on to say that Witham 
means the “white settlement,” from the Saxon 
wit, whit, or white, and ham, s settlement. Mr. 
S11ts evidently does not possess a very profound 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, since ham does not 
mean a settlement, and the word for white is not 
either wit, whit, or white. If the first element of 
the name meant “white” its normal form in 
modern English would be Whitbam, as in the case 
of the twelve places called Whitchurch, the seven- 
teen called Whitley, eleven called Whitwell, nine 
called Whitfield, and eight called Whitton. No 
doubt Witham is a possible corruption of Hwit- 
ham, but the first element in the name Witham 
does not necessarily mean white. For example, 
Witcombe, in Gloucestershire, appears in an A.-S. 
charter as Widancombe, the “wide combe,” another 
nut to be cracked by Prof. Skeat, who asserts that 
pa change always softens sounds, and never 
ens them. Also not far from Witham there are 
laces called Withern and Withcall, a ing in 
esday as Widerneand Widcall or Wichale, in 
which the first element certainly does not mean 
“ white,” while one of the Withams is sup to 
be a place called Widme in Domesday. e have 
also to take into account numerous names like 
Withcote, Withiel, Withybam, and Withernsea. 
Neither is the second element in Witham neces- 
sarily the A.-S. ham, as the suffix -ham or -am 
may be from other sources, such as the sign of the 
dative plural, as in the cases of Welham, Wellam, 
and Howsham. Hence, without further evidence 
than we possess as to early forms, it would be rash 
to dogmatize as to the etymology of Witham. 
If the river Witham, as Mr. Situs affirms, takes 
its name from a village, it would be a unique instance 
of so large a stream obtaining its name from an ob- 
scure on its banks, whereas villages constantly 
bear the names of the rivers on which they stand ; 
witness the eight villages called Tarrant on the 
Tarrant, the two Perrots on the Parret, the five 
places called Piddle or Paddle on the Piddle, the 
seven Clists on the Clist, besides Culm, Tavy, 
Ottery, Thame, Neath, Frome, Hull, and Leith, all 
bearing the names of the rivers on which they 
stand. Without affirming that Mr. Sitts is 


to 
that, till evidence which will bear examination has 


ueed, I should be inclined to believe that 
the river Granta has been invented by so-called 
“antiquarians” in order to account for the name 


rivers Penk, Eden, Cam, Rom, and Arun are 


wrong, I can say that analogy is against all his 
contentions. Isaac TaYLor. 


Street Sicrs.—I was sorry to see the 
other day that the well-known sign, “‘I am the only 


figments devised to explain the 


running footman,” in Charles Street, Berkeley 
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uare, has disappeared; a modern stag in a 
prone landscape has been substituted. I hope 
Mr. Pattie Normay, to whom we all look for 
help in these matters, may be able to rescue the 
picturesque old signboard. DL. 


Spurczon.—The following, from Doncaster Act 
Book, 23b, preserved at York, seems a little out 
of the Spurgeon locality: ‘‘ Aug. 31, 1681, Admon. 
of Thomas Spargeon, of Thorne, co. York, to John 
and Thomas Spurgeon, the sons of the deceased.” 

C. E. Gitpersome-Dickixsoy. 

Eden Bridge. 


Pair II. or Sratx.—In a paper on ‘ The 
Passing of Philip II.,’ in Temple Bar for August, 
there are some curious mistakes, which would have 
amused his Most Catholic Majesty had he been 
able to read the description of bis last hours. 
Thus, when certain relics were brought into the 
death chamber, we read “‘ each monk repeated the 
antiphone and ovation of the saint whose relic he 
carried. “Ovation ”=I suppose, Oratio, prayer or 
collect. When a saint is commemorated in Divine 
Office his antiphon and prayer, or collect, are 
recited. When in Mass, the collect only. Again. 
the dying monarch insisted that “supreme [sic] 
unction should be given while he was far from 
being in extremis.” Why not? Catholics may 
receive the last sacrament when they are danger- 
ously, or seriously, ill. They do not wait until 
the last moment draws nigh. Then he died, 
* while the dawn was just breaking and while the 
choir-boys of the seminary were chanting the Mass 
of Matins.” The Office of Matins is, I fancy, meant. 
Mass and Matins, Mass and Office, are distinct and 
diff-rent things. Grorce Anovs. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Tae Buriat or Sir Moore.—Some 
months ago (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 8” S. vi. 97) the 
accuracy of Wolfe’s famous ballad was impugned. 
The Rev. Joun Picxrorp states he was buried in 
a coffin, AYragrR that the burial took place in the 
citadel, and not in the field. In 1841 the author- 
ship of the poem was claimed by a Scotch school- 
master, named Macintosh, but the evidence in 
favour of Wolfe was at once so conclusive, that he 
publicly avowed his shameless imposture. In the 
Patrician, September, 1848, there is an interesting 
account of the man and his works; his claim to the 
authorship is definitively settled, the source of the 
poem is given, and the conditions under which it 
was produced. I transcribe a contemporary account 
of the burial, and also a portion of a letter from 
Wolfe’s fellow collegian, the Rev. Samuel O'Sullivan, 
to Archdeacon Russell on the subject of the poem : 

“Sir John Moore had often said, that if be were 
killed in battle, he wished to be buried where he fell. 
The body was removed at midnight to the citadel of 
Corunna. A grave was dug for him, on the rampart 
there, by a party of the 9th Regiment, the aides-de-camp 


attending by turns, No coffin could be procured, and 
the officers of his staff wrapped the body, dressed as it 
was, in a mili cloak and blankets. The interment 
was hastened; for, about eight in the morning, some 
firing was heard, and the dfficers feared that if a serious 
attack was made, ye be ordered away, and not 
suffered to pay him their last duty. The officers of his 
family bore him to the grave ; the funeral service was 
read by the chaplain, and the corpse was covered with 
earth.” —‘ Edinburgh Annual Register,’ 1808, p. 458. 
“ Pheenix Park, 22nd April, 1841. 

“I think it was about the summer of 1814 or 1815 (I 
cannot at the moment say for a certainty which) I was 
sitting in my college rooms. I then occupied the ground 
floor of No, 26, and was reading the ‘ Edinburgh Annual 

ister,’ in which a very striking and beautiful account 
is given of the burial of Sir John Moore, Wolfe came 
in, and (as you know my custom was) I made him listen 
to me as I read the passage, which he heard with deep 
and sensible emotion. We were both loud and ardent in 
our commendations of it ; and after some little time, I 
pespened to our friend to take a walk into the country, 

e consented, and we bent our way to Simpeon’s Nur- 
sery, a place about half way between Dublin and the 
Rock, ee our stroll, Wolfe was unusually m 
tive and silent ; and I remember having been provoked 
a little by mee with no response or sympathy to my 
frequent bursts of admiration about the country and the 
scenery, on which, on other occasions, he used 89 cordially 
to join. But he atoned for his apparent dulness and in- 
sensibility on his return, when he repeated for me the 
firat and last verses of his beautiful ode, in the com- 
position of which he bad been absorbed during our little 
perambulation. I exprezsed a rapturous approbation with 
which he seemed greatly pleased, My brother (Rev. 
Mortimer O'Sullivan) was present when this took place, 
and was also greatly delighted. These were the only 
verses which our dear friend at first contemplated; but 
moved, as he said, by my approbation, his mind worked 
on the subject after he left me, and in the morning he 
came over to me with the other verse, by which it was 
completed.” — Patrician, pp. 286, 287. 

If Sir John was killed on Jan. 16, 1809, how 
did the account 4) in the ‘ Annual Register’ 
for 1808? It will be noticed that it is only in the 
second verse that Wolfe departs from the narra- 
tive, in giving the impression that the burial took 
place at midnight, — possibly he may refer 
only to the preparations for burial ; nowhere does 
he state that the interment was on the field of 
battle. Before the authorship was known, the ode 
was ascribed to Byron, Moore, Wilson, t 
Cornwall, and Campbell. Was it Byron who s 
he would sooner be the author of ‘The Burial’ 
than the victor of Abraham ? 

W. A. 

Dublin. 


Wetpow Famity, Fox Davies, 
in ‘ Armorial Families,’ states that Sir Anthony 
Weldon, Bart., of Kilmorony, Queen's Co., claims 
a descent, “that he cannot establish; from the 
family of Weldon of Swanscomb, co. Kent,” and 
that he uses arms “‘ for which no authority has 
been established &t° the College of Arms.” Mr. 
Davies questions, therefore, Sir Anthony Weldon’s 
right to assume as a crest the bust of Queen Eliza- 
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beth, granted by that queen to Sir Anthony Weldon, 
Clerk of the Spicery, ‘‘ with whom no connexion is 
shown in the pedigree published in Burke's ‘ Peer- 
age.’” It is probable, however, that the pedigree re- 
ferred to is not exhaustive. “The direct ancestor of 
the Irish branch” is mentioned in it, but not named, 
and in ‘The History of the Queen’s C».,’ the fol- 
lowing positive statements are made concerning 
the Weldon family in that county: “ The Weldons 
are a very antient and highly descended family, 
being a noble branch of the Weldons of Swanscomb, 
in Kent.” So positive a statement as this would 
bardly have been permitted by the family if there 
were not satisfactory documentary or other evidence 
to sustain it. ATHY. 


Tae Ers.—Mr. F. T. Elworthy, in his 
* The Evil Eye,’ 1895, traces a marked connexion 
between this superstition and the legend of the 
Medusa’s head. As the Gorgon’s head was placed 
by Pallas on her gis, and as it is represented on 
breastplate and shield, so the people believe in the 
= of something which is repulsive-looking to 
eep off the dreaded influence of the evil eye, thus 
accounting for the hideousness of many amulets. 
Apropos, Dorman, in his ‘ Primitive Superstitions,’ 
= among the fables of Brazilian tribes is 
one 


**a bird of evil eye which kills with a look. The ground 
under its nest is white with human bones. There is a 
myth that a hunter once killed one of these [birds] and 
cut off its head without the eye being turned upon him, He 
killed his game thereafter by turning the evi! eye upon 
it. His wife, not dreaming of its destructive power, 
however, once turned it toward ber husband and killed 
him, and then accidentally turned it toward herself and 
died,” —P, 284, 
Wituram Georce Brack. 


Lanovace.—It is sometimes asserted in print 
that a student of philology has given it as his 
opinion that the conversational vocabulary of many 
rural working people is limited to about a hundred 
words. What is the number of nouns and verbs 
relating to the home, domestic utensils, and out- 
door employment of a farm-labourer with which he 
must of necessity be familiar? The nouns connected 
with the family dwelling-room alone must often 
mount far above fifty in a comfortable north- 
country cottage, while those relating to natural 
objects and to agriculture are still more numerous. 
All the men on a farm are acquainted with the 
terms applied to various parts of a waggon, plough, 
harrow, drill, threshing-machine, &c., and they 
have a sufficiently useful vocabulary in discussing 
matters appertaining to the stable, byre, and 
fold. There are also special words ieee be 
condition and quality of the land and its crops, to 
designate the crops themselves in their various 
stages, and to express the state of the weather. 
In words to abstract thought the country- 


man is poor, no doubt. He has scarcely reached 


the self-conscious condition in which a man not 
only thinks, but is constantly aware that he thinks 
and takes cognizance of his surroundings. He 
has, however, a name for each of the many objects 
which affect his existence, and he can use the 
appropriate verbs in connexion with all the ordi- 
|mary activities of life, though he is sometimes 
hard set when trying to give utterance to opinions 
and sentiments which have little to do with ordi- 
|mary routine. Talking to a savant on unfamiliar 
questions, or on familiar questions from an un- 
accustomed point of view, a day-labourer may 
have difficulty in finding words ; but is it so when 
he is master of his subject, and is unconscious of 
any social bar between him and his a 


Mary Macpateys.—Surely it is a pity that 
Dr. Brewer, in his new edition of ‘ Phrase and 
Fable,’ should under the word ‘‘ Magdalene” 
positively state that Mary Magdalene was a great 
profligate until she met the Saviour, thus identi- 
fying her with the “ woman which was a sinner” 
in Luke vii. 37-39. 

True it is that, in the Roman Church, Mary 
Magdalen, Penitent, is commemorated on July 22, 
and is shown on rood-screens, &c., with a box of 
ointment in her hand, thus assuming as a matter 
of course that Mary called Magdalene, from whom 
the seven devils were cast (Luke viii. 2), was the 
sinfal woman of the previous chapter, an Pp 
tion most unfortunately supported by the chapter 
heading in the A.V. 

We know, too, that Mary Magdalen—described 
as “the Penitent "—is said to have spent the last 
thirty years of her life at St. Baume, near Mar- 
seilles, where her holy place, strictly guarded by 
Dominican monks, is visited by some 15,000 
pilgrims every year. (A most interesting account 
of this by M. Albalat appeared in the Nouvelle 
Revue of Sept. 15, 1893.) 

Dr. Husenbeth says that in one place St. Mary 
Magdalen is represented preaching to King René 
at Marseilles. 

It is also the fact that in Kitto’s ‘Cyclopedia 
of Biblical Literature’ (vol. iii., 1866) reference 
is made to “ the independent life of sin which has 
been traditionally, we may almost say authori- 
tatively, ascribed to Mary Magdalene.” 

But what warrant is there for the tradition, 
however authoritative ? 

I have seen it stated that the error was initiated 
by Gregory the Great in a homily, and perpetuated 
out of reverence for his name and authority. 
How far this may be correct I cannot say, but it 
is rather late in the day for a popular manual to 
perpetuate an obiter dictum of St. Gregory as if it 
were undoubted fact. Is it not rather the fact that 
the best authorities affirm that the word “‘ Mag- 
dalen,” as commonly used, has no reference what- 


ever to ‘‘ Mary called Magdalene ”? 
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It is most desirable that literature should be 
purged as far as possible of false assumptions and 
misleading analogies, and it is no belated chivalry 
to wish to redeem a Scripture name from being 
ignoble use. James Hooper. 

orwicb, 


Qucrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


SuaxsPeare.—I have a volume consisting of 
“Some Account of the Life, &., of Mr. William 
Shakespear,” and six of his plays. They appear 
to have been separately published, and to have 
been bound after, each having its own title-page 
and a wood engraving of some scene in its re- 
ain play. One of these I have never seen 
elsewhere. The title-page to it is as follows: 
“The | Life and Death | of | Thomas | Lord 
Cromwell. | By Mr. William Shakespear. | Lon- 
don: | Printed for J. Tonson, and the rest of the | 
Proprietors ; and sold by the Booksellers | of Lon- 
don and Westminster. mpccxxxiv.” Can any 
one conversant with Shakespearian literature give 
me information respecting this play ? 

Tsomas Henry Baker. 

Mere Down, Mere, Wiltshire, 

(‘The Chronicle History of Thomas, Lord Cromwell’ 
was published in 4to., for William Jones and other book- 
sellere, 1602. ‘‘The true Chronicle Historie of the 
whole life and death of Thomas Lord Cromwell. As it 
bath beene sundry times publikely Acted by the Kings 
Maiesties Seruante, Written by W.S. Lond., printed 
by Thomas Snodham, 1613,” followed. Both these plays 
are scarce, and bring high prices. On the strength of 
the initials W. 8, the play was attributed to Shakspeare. 
It was one of the seven plays added to the third and 
fourth folios, was reprinted by Tonson in 1734, and is 
included among the doubtful plays in several editions of 
Sbhakspeare's worke, It is, “ more or less conjecturally,” 
assigned by Mr. Fleay to Michael Drayton. Consult 
also Halliwell-Phillipps's ‘ Outlines of the Life of Shake- 
speare,” sixth edition, vol. ii. p. 193. What Mr. Fleay's 
reasons are for assigning it to Drayton we know not. It 
ir, at least, not by Shabspeare. 


Sramp Act, 1783.—This imposed a duty of three- 
nce uponevery entry in a parish register (see R. E. 
ester Waters’s ‘Parish Registers’). Did this 
Act also require the registers to be sent to London / 
For in 1783-4 the churchwardens of Wingham, in 
their accounts, enter, “ Licence to enable Mr. Loftie 
[the perpetual curate] to keep the Register Books 
without their being sent to London to be Stampt 
according to Act of Parliament.” Licence cost 
six shillinge. What is the connexion between these 
two? 
Wingham, near Dover. ; 


‘Taz Quuair.’—The anthor of the 


poem with this title, James I. of Scotland, was! 


married in S*. Marie Overie, Southwark. A modern 
writer on Southwark says quhair signifies choir. 
Can this be so? Does it not mean “a a 

8S. M. 0. S. 


Baron Metcr.—Will any one kindly give me 
information as to who was the mother of Baron 
Metge, of Athlumney, Meath; and whether he 


left after him any family ? 
H. G. Totsr Horz. 


Dexcatr.—Is not this rather a peculiar sur- 
pame? The bearer resides as hind on a farm at 
Crosscliff, in the parish of Allerston, and came, I 
believe, from Robin Hood’s Bay, where it may be 
common name. Wituiam Bersett. 


‘Tae Banks o’ Locn Lomon’ 
Tae PretenpeR.—Thirty or more years ago this 
song was commonly eung in Scotland; of recent 
years it has nearly fallen into desuetude. I have 
never seen or heard any account of the author of 
the words; the music is an old Jacobite air, I 
believe. There is nothing about the words calling 
for special remark as regards their beauty or con- 
ception; but the rather extraordinary tale they 
seem to convey has forced me to refer to the song, 
with the hope that some reader may be able to 
throw light on the matter. The singer, it would 
appear, is in England, that he is separated from 
his companion, that the last time they were to- 
gether was “in yon shad-dy glen, on the steep, 
steep side o’ Ben Lomon.” The singer tells bis 
companion, “ Ye’ll tak’ the high road, an’ I'll tak’ 
the low road,” and that he (the singer) will “be in 
Scotland before ye.” The special reference to 
“Calloden,” together with the arranging that the 
two should not be seen together on their way to 
the place of meeting, appear to me to point to 
the singer being the Pretender, and his companion 
a lover he had met on the banks of Loch Lomond. 
It is generally admitted that after the Pretender’s 
defeat at Culloden he was chased from hill to 
dale, from cave to cottage, without attendant o: 
support, except what the poorest peasant afforded. 
He went about disguised, in fishing boats, among 
the Hebrides—even d as a woman. It is, 
therefore, not improbable he may have got into 
Northumberland or Cumberland, and may have 
even revisited “the banks o’ Loch Lomon’,” as the 
song indicates. 

Aurrep Caas. Jonas, F.R.Hist.S. 

Fairfield, Poundfald, near Swansea, 


** Mapam.” — Frequently meeting in parish 
registers and other manuscripts of about the time 
of Queen Anne with the names of English ladies 
of quality to which the French title of ‘‘ Madam,” 
in place of “ Mrs.,” was prefixed, I have endeavoured 
to ascertain the origin and duration of its use here 
in such respect, but until recently without success, 
when a friend, to whom I had applied on the sub- 
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fo, Steed me that in the Misc. Gen. et Her. | army of 60,000 troops (legionaries and allies) in 
May, 1890, a learned antiquary had given the | Britain ; that such a force would probably be 


following interesting explanation : 


“The prefix of ‘Madam’ [i,¢,, to the surname] as a 


title of 


itted against a multiple of ten, so that the native 
hting population mounts up to 600,000. This 


respect, and which was applied to gentlewomen | number I take to be the entire male adult popula- 

to untitled < wealth good — 
portion o reign of Charles IL, and the | 

whole of that of hie five successors, was doubtless of | 4 age, effective or non-effective. T 


tion, reckoning all from fourteen up to extreme 
, allowing 


French origin, and Ese owed its introduction into | ¢#¢h male a family of five, females and children—a 


this country to Louise de 


uerouelle, who, as Maid of | fair ave 


rage as I consider—we arrive at a total 


Honour, came over with the king's sister, the Princess | Peron tn of three millions—a reasonable estimate, 
| ju 


Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, in 1670, and was after- 
wards one of that monarch’s mistresses, and by him 


ing from the capacity of the land. I shall be 


created Duchess of Portsmouth. But although the | glad to | of any sival est ry 
writer bas met with its use in MSS. of the above date, float. 


he remembers no instance of its occurrence prior to 1690 


13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


in the large number of parish registers examined by him 


in various parts of England. With the accession of 


Socrery ror THE Dirrvsion or Usercvt Kxyow- 


Comm IIL, (if not in some measure as early as 1745) the | LEDGE. —The name of this society can hardly perish 

pee | while the names of Charles Knight and Lord 
iscriminately to married and unmarried ladies i i 

of quality, but, as regards the latter, then first used in ty Sie 

its abbreviated form of Miss (M")—appears to have Wal Scott’s Anti hich Oldbuck 

again come into fashion: that of ‘Madam’ being still, ter Scotts tiquary, in w a 

hewevee, retained during their lifetime by many of its| says to Lovell that his ancestor, the German 


d possessors, so that we meet with its use here even 80 
late as the early part of the present century, when our 
relations with the French under the first Napoleon pro- 


bably tended to bury it in oblivion.” 


printer, 

“ had his own device and impress, and boasted of it as 
much as if it bad been displayed on a field of battle, 
though it betokened the diffusion of knowledge, not the 


Can, however, any reader furnish contemporary | effusion of blood.” 


references, either in print or MS., to the origin of 
the custom, and give the earliest and latest in- 


stances of the use of the title as above ? C. 
See 4% §. xi. 413; xii, 192, under the heading, “I 
the carles lairds,” ke.) 


E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Dogs tae Scw por ovr tHe Fire ?—Most 
servants, and probably all their mistresses, say that 
it does, and carefully screen the fire from the solar 


“ Myrniap-minpep.”—No epithet of the myriads | TY- Can any of your scientific readers throw the 
applied to Shakespeare is =a singularly bedtting light of reason on the subject ? P.U. BR 


than myriad-minded. Coleridge is said to have so 


applied it, and to have translated it from the Greek 
puptovous, a term used by Photius regarding a 
certain bishop, whom it could not have suited so 
well as the dramatist. Where in the ‘ Bibliotheca’ 
of Photius can the word be found ? 


Jauzs D. B 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Portrart.—I have a portrait of a gentleman, 
admirably painted, signed in the left-hand corner 
“K. P., 1766.” I can find no corresponding 
initials in any dictionary of painters, and shall be 
glad if any of your readers can enlighten me upon 
the subject. It is of the English school. 

G. H. Suepnerp. 


Porvtation or Romaw writer 
named Gibbins, in his ‘ Industrial History of Eng- 
land,’ has ventured to the population of 
Roman Britain at ten milli He has, however, 


informed me privately that he withdraws this 
computation, and will modify it in the next edition 
of his lar book. I have thus been led to con- 
sider the subject from an independent standpoint, 
inted out to me by an acquaint- 


it having been 


Grace Caurca.— There are in the United 
States about three hundred “ Episcopal” churches 
rejoicing in this appellation, the one best known 
being a costly building on Broadway, New York. 
The only names outranking this in number are 
those of St. John, Christ, St. Paul, and Trinity. 
The earliest church thus named appears to be that 
of Jamaica, Long Island, which was opened on 
April 5,1734. The origin of the name is a matter 
of doubt. Some contend that it was an Evangelical 
protest against the use of saints’ names. The date 
would seem to be too early for this theory. It is 
possible that some eighteenth century colonist, 
remembering the name of Gracechurch Street in 
London, may have supposed that the street was 
named after a church. Any light on the topic 
would be welcome. Ricnarp H. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Four Livive Great-cRanpMoTHERS.—I have 
just had staying at my house an infant who has 
four living great-grandmothers. Their ages are as 
follows: Father’s father’s mother, seventy-six ; 
father’s mother’s mother, eighty ; mother’s father’s 
mother, eighty-eight ; mother’s mother’s mother, 


ance that the 


Government maintained an 


seventy-four. Can any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 


ee2oe2 
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mention similar cases? I may add that no great- 
grandfather is alive. V. 


* Bayaya.”—Could any of your readers give 
me information of the history of this word ? as 
it is suggested by Prof. Skeat, we have obtained 
it from the West Indies through the Spanish, then 
we arrive at the curious result t all our 
European banana names, with the exception of the 
Malay pisang, adopted by the Dutch, hail, appa- 
rently, from the New World. The pacoba of 
Portuguese, the — of Spanish (see Pineda’s 
* Dict.’), and the bacove of French Guiana are Tupi 
words for this fruit ; whilst the Spanish platano, 
as indicated in a previous query, is probably 
derived from the Carib and Galibi names for the 
same. Botanists, as a rule, do not support the 
opinion of Humboldt that the banana existed and 
was cultivated in America before its discovery. 
Yet if we derived our banana names from that 
continent, we could scarcely have introduced the 
plants. I have only gone far enough into this sub- 
ject to add interest to my query. 

H. B. Gorrr, M.B. 


Crosamont.— Was there a champion of romance 
80 called; and, if so, what poet or romancier men- 
tions him? In a very full list of the names of the 
swords of famous champions in Dr. Brewer's 
‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ twenty-third 
edition, Closamont’s sword is stated to have been 
called “‘ Haute-Claire.” Farther down ‘‘ Haute- 
Claire” is said to have been the name of Oliver's 
sword. In Victor Hugo's fine poem ‘ Le Mariage 
de Roland,’ in ‘La Légende des “ Closa- 
mont” is not a person, bat is Oliver’s sword :— 

L’épée est cette illustre et fiere Closamont 
Que d'autres quelquefois appellent Haute-Ciaire. 
Bovcuisr. 


Jouw Rocers, Vicar or Braprorp, Witts.— 
Who was be? His son John matriculated at Oriel 
College, Oxford, March 13, 1734/5, aged eighteen, 
B.A. 1738, M.A. 1741. I imagine his wife to have 
been Elizabeth, elder surviving daughter of Thomas 
Longden, Mayor of Gloucester. Mary Longden, 
in her will (P.C.C. 111 Bedford), dated May 13, 
1729, proved April 29, 1732, speaks of her brother- 
in-law John Rogers, and her nephews John and 
Thomas Rogers. And this will was proved by the 
Rev. John Rogers, Vicar of Bradford, Wilts. 

H. Ispam Lonepes, M.A. 

Shangton Rectory, Leicester. 


Barctar’s ‘ Evpaormio.’—Gorton (‘ Biographi- 
cal Dictionary’) says, “A singular story of romantic 
chivalry has been quoted from the ‘ Euphormio’ 
by Sir Walter Scott, in the notes to his ‘Marmion.’” 
I have searched in vain. Will some one oblige 
me with the correct references both to ‘ Euphor- 
mio’ and to Scott? G. L. 


Beylies. 
“OAKEN,” 
8. viii. 107.) 

N. M. & A. will know that hermits lived prin- 
cipally upon roots and fruits, and will see from the 
following extracts that Sir Walter Scott was correct 
in his representation. John Parkinson, in his 
* Herbal,’ dated London, 1640, p. 1389, says :— 

“ Yet it is extant by the testimony of Historians and 
Poets, that the Elder age before it knew the use of corne 
and bread thereof lived upon Ackornes and were sustained 
Sate, 7% they had the Oke in that honour that they 
dedicated it to Jupiter, especially that kind called 
Esculus, because Jupiter himee!fe fed thereon and was 
nourished by them, and the use of them is not every 
where yet utterly extinguished for that as I said before, 
the poor people in Spain in some places make the 
Akornes part of their feeding, and the rich have them 
served to their Tables for an after course, as with us is 
used with Apples, Nuts and such like fruites as the 
season requires,” 

‘Adam and Eve,’ by William Coles, London, 
1657, p. 376, states: “‘ Though the Acornes were 
formerly used for food, yet our Age being able to 
subsist without them I shall leave them for the 
Hoggs to feed upon.” Rapctirre. 


I have examined four copies of ‘ Harold the 
Dauntless,’ viz. in Scott’s ‘Poems,’ complete in 
one volume, 1857; a pocket copy, containing 
* The Bridal of Triermain,’ ‘ Harold the Dauntless,’ 
and ‘The Field of Waterloo,’ 1859; in Scott's 
* Poems,’ 12 vols., 1868 ; and in the Oxford edition 
(University Press), one volume, 1894. It is “an 
oaken cake” in all these except the second, the 
little pocket copy, in which it is “an oaten cake.” 
Although there are here three to one in favour of 
*‘oaken,” I think “oaten” must really be the 
correct reading. Had Scott meant a cake made 
of acorn meal, would he not have said “an acorn 
cake,” which would scan just as well as “ oaken ”? 
“An oaken cake” would appear to require the 
dura messorum ilia to enable the eater to digest 
it! In yet another edition of Scott's ‘Poems,’ in 
6 vols., I see it is “ oaken.” 

JoxatHan Bovcuier. 

The 1817 edition of ‘Harold the Dauntless’ 
(the only one published during the author's life- 
time) gives the far more probable reading “ oaten,’ 
which is also that of the Aldine edition (1892). 
**Oaken” occurs in the first collected edition of 
Scott’s ‘Poems’ published during the two years 
following his death (1833, 1834). Both the 
“ Globe” (1866 and 1869) and the Clarendon Press 
editions (1894) follow this reading. G. W. W. 


Errors 1x §, viii, 125),—In 
the absence of the chief librarian, Mr. Quinn, I 
have to reply to Mr. Jons A.Raspotrs. Under 


Clevedon. 


the above heading he makes several totally un- 
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founded charges against the arrangement of the 
Chelsea Free Library Catalogue, thereby showing 
his utter ignorance of the subject he criticizes. In 
the first place he states that the catalogue is “‘ su 
posed to be classified.” This is not the case, the 
compilation being a list of authors, subjects, and 
titles under one alphabet, on what is known as 
the “‘ dictionary principle.” This simplicity of 
arrangement is evidently what has addled the brain 
of your correspondent. 

The example he quotes does not appesr in the 
catalogue in any way to indicate that ‘The Fur 
Country,’ by Jules Verne, is classified under 
“ Fangi,” but as follows :— 

Esculent Funguses of Eoglaud. 
C. D, 

Cooke, M.C. Fungi. 

— Rust, Smut, Mildew, and Mould. 

a G,, &e, List of Works on North Ame- 

rican 

Holmes, E. M.,&c. British F., &c. 

Phillips, W. Manual of British Discomycetes, 

Fur Country, The. Verne, J. 

The titles indented alone belong to the subject- 
heading above; an arrangement which any school- 
“_ might be expected to understand. 

f the other “ egregious blunders” hinted at by 
our critic are of a like nature, the Chelsea Free 
ibrary Catalogue need fear no comparison with 

that of any free li in the kingdom. 
Daviv H. Geppis, Sub-Librariar. 

[Other communications to the same effect, including 
one from the chief librarian, are acknowledged. } 


Granam or Gartor (6" S. viii, 288 ; 8% S. viii. 
134).—By an unfortunate slip of the pen I men- 
tioned Walter Grabam, second son of the second Earl 
of Menteith, as brother of that earl. I should bave 
said he was m7 brother of the third earl. 

atten M. Granam Easton. 


Lerrestowe §. viii. 65),—This was once 
the ordinary English name for a burial-place or 
cemetery. Matzner and Stratmann cite the word 
leirstowe as occurring in Layamon’s ‘Brut,’ ii. 538. 
In Bosworth-Toller there will be found abundant 

f of the commonness of leger-stiw as an Old 
glish word for a cemetery. O.E. leger means 
literally “a lying,” and is used in three senses, 
(1) @ lying, (2) a lying sick, (3) a grave, a burial- 
. It is met with also in other compounds 
ides leger-stdw, such as leger-bedd, a sick-bed, 
the grave ; leger-t2am, sexual intercourse; leger- 

wile, a fine for lying with a bond-woman. 

A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


A lairstow is a burial-place ; ws have the former 
element of the word in Jairstall, a grave within 
a church, and lairstone, a stone to cover such a 
grave. The latter two words frequently occur in 
* Vestry Books,’ Surtees Soc., vol. Ixxxivy. Lair 


is literally a lying-place, whether for a living beast 

or for a dead map. Stow is a place, and enters 

into many place-names. J. T. F. 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


This word has nothing to do with either leyr= 
flesh in Chaucer, or lere=learning. It is identical 
with the A.-S. leger-stdw, a lying-place, a borial- 
plac:, a cemetery. Leger, whence we have lair, is 
also used for a place where the dead lie, a grave. 
Had the word not gone out of use, we could have 
done without the Greek cemetery. 

F. C. Birgseck Terry. 


(8 S. viii. 66).—Your corre- 
spondent raises an interesting question. The 
Greek zpgos or zpavs, or its noun or 
mpavrys, occurs sixteen times in the New Testa- 
ment : (1) Matt. v. 5; (2) ibid., xi. 29 ; (3) idid., 
xxi. 5; (4) 1 Cor. iv. 21; (5) 2 Cor. x. 1; (6) 
Gal. v. 23; (7) ibid, vi. 1; (8) Epb. iv. 2; (9) 
Col. iii, 12 ; (10) 1 Tim. vi. 11; (11) 2 Tim. ii. 25; 
(12) Tit. iii, 2 ; (13) James i. 21 ; (14) ibid, iii. 13; 
(15) 1 Peter iii. 4; (16) ibid., iii. 15. 

Of these Ostervald gives “ détonnaire” in (1) 
and (3) only, and “ benignité ” in (6), having used 
“ douceur ” for ypnordrys just before ; in all the 
the rest he gives *‘ doux ” or “ douceur.” 

An old Lyons Testament (from the Greek) of 
1555, has “ débonnaire” in (1), (2), (3), “ débon- 
naireté” in (6), “beninité” in (11), (16), “ mo- 
destie” in (9), and “doux” or “‘douceur” in 
the rest. Ségond, one of the latest and best 
translators, has in all ‘‘ doux” or “douceur.” So 
also Lasserre and Crampon (Tournai, 1887), in 
their version of the Gospels only. De Sacy, trans- 
lating from the Vulgate, has “ doux” or “ douceor 
in all but (9), ‘‘ modestie,” and (13), “‘ docilité.” 

The Vulgate itself has five different renderings : 
(1) and (2), “mitis”; (7), “lenitas”; (9), (11), 
(16), “modestia”; (15), “quies”; and “ man- 
suetus” or its noun in all the rest. 

Diodati, in Italian, gives ‘“‘mansueto” or its 
noun in all but (15), where be bas ‘“‘ benigno.” 

In English, Wyclif has “‘ meek” or ‘‘ meek- 
ness” in (3) and (9), ‘‘softness” in (7), “tem- 
perance” in (11), ‘‘ mild” or “ mildness” in the 
rest. Cranmer “softness” in (4), “at rest” in 
(15), and “meek” or “ meekness” in the rest. 
The Rheims New "in 
(5), (6), (8), (10), (12), (14), ‘‘lenity” in 
“ modesty” in (9), (11), (16), “quiet” in (15), 
“ meek ” or ** meekness” in the rest. The Autho- 
rized and Revised Versions have ‘‘ meek” or 
‘* meekness ” throughout. 

Luther and De Wette have “‘ sanft” or “ sanft- 
miithig,” or their nouns, throughout. 

“ Débonnaire” is defined by Littré as “ qui joint 
douceur et bonté,” and would seem, therefore, 
especially appropriate in these passages. He quotes 


from Bossuet, “Jésus, le débonnaire Jésus, il plaint 
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nos mi:éres.” But he also quotes, for a degraded 
sense of the word, Balzac, who says (in another 
connexion, of course), “‘ Ils ont nommé le débon- 
naire celui qu’ils n’ont ore nommer sot.” Has not 
the word come generally to have something of this 
contemptuousness ? 

Guizot (‘ Synon Francaises ’) takes no note 

of “ débonnaire,” but says of “doux” (comparing 
it with “ bénin” and “ bumain ”), “ doux indique 
un caractére d’bumeur qui rend teés sociable et ne 
rebute personne.” 
! On the whole it would seem that “ débonnaire,” 
if it could still be sure of its nobler meaning, 
would best correspond to the Greek word. But 
this nobler meaning it seems to have lost. “ Doux,” 
on the other hand, having a much wider range, is 
less definite either in appreciation or disparage- 
ment, and modern t tors seem by common 
consent to approve it. 

Has not “meek” also taken a lower place than 
Taos ; and would not “‘ gentle ” better express the 
original in most of the passages cited ? 

B. W. 8. 


The rendering of the Greek rpqeis at Matt. v. 5 
by the French “ débonnaire” conmmended itself to 
Dean Stanley, who, if 1 remember right, thought 
the inheritance of the earth, promised io the beati- 
tude, to be rightly assigned to the courteous and 
cheerfal of manner. Its rendering by “ meek” 
seems more in accordance with the meaning 
attached to the word both in ancient and modern 
Greek. 

Littré’s definition of “débonnaire”: “ Qui joint 
douceur et bonté,” if not falling to the point of 
meekness, does not reach the level of cheerfulness. 
Among the examples of the word’s use are “ vain- 

neur débonnaire” from Maurel,and “ie débonnaire 

ésus” from Bossnet, a conjunction which brings 
to mind 6 BaciAc's cov Epyetai tpads. The 
word’s history begins with a quotation from the 
‘Chanson de Roland’: “Eh! gentilz hom, chevalier 
de bon aire.” Under its etymology we read :— 

“ Quand J. Bruyant dit qu'un homme debonnaire est 

un homme issu de bonne aire, i] donne |’etymologie et le 
sens du mot, qui, signifiant d’abord de bonne race, s'est 
particularieé dans celui de doux, bienveillant.” 
In fact, the epithet might well be applied to any 
one worthily bearing the English name of gentle- 
man, who possesses gentleness with other qualities, 
not necessarily including meekness on the one 
hand or cheerfulness on the other. 

But the English word ‘‘ debonair” is shown by 
the ‘N. E. D.’ to have passed by degrees from 
sary to gaiety, one of the definitions in the 
first sense being “ meek,” while in its latter sense 
it is mentioned as connoting gaiety of heart. In 
1430 a “ debonayre ” wife is one who does not con- 
tradict her husband. This is meekness. In 1590 


1707 a man is said to have too “debonair” and 
free a deportment with women. This is not meek- 
ness, After this time it came to be applied to 
pleasant and cheerful manners, as in the most 
modern examples. The use of the word by Milton, 
Poe, Tennyson, and Jean Ingelow, is not ins 

by the ‘ N. E. D.’ 

English “meek” may have at some time ap- 
proximated more closely to French “ débonnaire.’” 
Dr. Brewer records that Louis le Débonnaire was 
called in English, The Meek. But it would be 
hard to find another instance—if, indeed, this is- 
one—in which meekness does not imply humility or 
humiliation. ‘‘ He that higheth himself,” trans- 
lates Wiclif, “shall be mekid.” KILLicREW. 


Tovrnamests (8 §. viii. 87).—Mr. Born 
should consult Ste. Palaye’s ‘ Mémoires sur |’An- 
cienne Chevalerie’ (1826), which contains informa- 
tion drawn from every conceivable source as to 
tournaments in France and elsewhere. I may 
mention also the magnificent MS, of King Réné of 
Anjou in the National Library at Paris, edited by 
Champollion Figeac (‘ Les Tournois du Roi Réné,’ 
Paris, 1826), and Vulson’s famous work, ‘ Le Vray 
ThéAtre d’Honneur et de Chevalerie’ (Paris, 1648), 
which describes the chief tournaments held in 
France, with full instructions for the conduct of 
jonsts, &c. Oswatp Hontser 0.8.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


‘Tae Saavise or Suacpat’ (8 S. viii. 46, 
111)—An experience of mine, recalled by the 
narrative of W. B, at the first reference, may here 
be set on record. About a dozen years ago, at a 
clearing sale of books from a subscription library, I 
examined a row advertised as three-volume novels 
at threepence a volume. Near the middle of the 
shelf I came apon Charles Knight’s ‘ Passages of a 
Working Life’ (3 vols., 1864-5), and suggested to 
the attendant that a mistake had been made in 
including that work among novels. The reply 
was that the work was there to be sold, not dis- 
cussed, and that it would certainly go to the first 
customer willing to tender ninepence for possession 
of it. As the typical question in casuistry—that 
as between seller and buyer—had been duly raised 
and contemned (raised, moreover, from the side 
not usually considered to have the advantage in a 
transaction), the narrator, in now admitting that 
the purchase per force straightway took place, 
trusts that he carries with him the good voices of 
his readers. Taomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Pronunciation oF Sea (8 viii. 4, 109).— 
The replies at the latter reference are quite beside 
the question ; and I think it would have been 
charitable to suppose that I know something of 


Spenser writes of a prince “ meeke and debonaire,” 
£0 that the two are not precisely equivalent. In | 


the works of Dryden and Pope and others, and 
that I have heard of such a thing as dialectal 
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variation. I believe my note is of more value 
psy The pronunciation of 
sea fluctuated for a long time ; and my conclusion 
was, that the question as to its sound was ulti- 
mately settled towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. I never said that it was not pronounced 
as see at a much earlier period ; but I say that I think 
it ceased, in standard literary English, to be pro- 
nounced as say shortly before 1800. I throw this 
out rather as a suggestion to be verified than as an 
explicit result. And I therefore ask, for the sake 
of the information of us all, what quotations, later 
than 1780, can be found in which some standard 
author, using @ pronunciation that is neither pro- 
vincial, nor Irish, nor intentionally comic, clearly 
shows that he meant the word sea to be pronounced 
as say. I may add, that the spelling ea is an in- 
dication that, in Tudor Eoglish, the pronunciation 
resembled that of ay in say. Such a pronunciation 
is still preserved in great. The references to Pope 
and Dryden really tell us nothing that is new. 
Watrer W. Sxear. 

Sees: rhyme of seas with ease proves nothing 

at all, 


Here are some earlier instances of our present 
ee, and to these others might easily be 
ed :— 
Four rivera branching forth like seas, 
And Paradise dividing these. 
Ben Jonson, ‘ Eupheme,’ iii. 6. 
Are rent, spoil'd, scatter'd, tost with all disease, 
And for their thirst of Britain drink the seas. 
Jonson, ‘ Prince Henry's Barriers.’ 
In safe conduct of these, 
Did am hollow-bottomed barks divide the seas. 
Chapman, ‘ Translation of the lliad,’ bk, ii, 
Her love a Ward, not he that awed the seas, 
Fighting the fearful Hamadryades. 
Randolph, ‘ An Epithalamium to Mr, F. H.’ 
Cc. C. B. 


** Doe’s-EARED AND TURNED Down ” vii. 
469).—The reprehensible practice of producing 
** dog’s ears” in a book is not of yesterday. Guy 
Miege, in his ‘French Dictionary, 1688, has: 
** Dogs ear, oreille de Livre, petite partie du haut 
ou du bas du feuillet d’un Livre qu’on a plié.” 
Miege’s explanation shows that in his day the 
“dog's ear” was not confined to the bottom corner. 
Surely the top corner also can be “ dog’s-eared.” 
At all evente, I huve heard the expression used 
with reference to either corner. 

F, ©. Bingseck Terry. 


Leataer Drinkine Jacks §. vii. 249, 312, 
395, 437, 475, 518; viii. 91).—Since last writing, 
a beautifully made and somewhat elaborately 
decorated double-sewn leather bottle, in admirable 
| patie the like of which I have never seen 

as tursed up. The capacity is a full quart, and 
the shape is somewhat like a stout ordinary wine | 


bottle. On one side of the neck is a handle of 
elegant shape, and on the other is a circular pro- 
jecting piece, with a large hole in the centre. Both 
sides of the neck are ornamentally incised, and on 
one side of the body of the bottle is a device of 
crossed keys, with the initials J.R. On the other 
side are the initials J.J. R., and underneath N. W.0. 
The inside of the neck is of pewter, and the metal 
appears to extend throughout the interior. The 
stopper is a leather metal-lined whistle, made ia 
such a way as not to interfere with the sealing of the 
contents. Ayprew W. Tuer. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Tae §. viii. 89).—Coulin is an 
English version of the Gaelic coulfhion (pronounced 
coolyeen), a fair, long-haired person. It is a com- 
mon term of endearment, meaning “dear little 
fair head,” with the implication of long-baired. In 
the reign of Henry VIII., amongst various Acts 
passed for the purpose of forcing the English habits 
and language on the ancient Irish, was one whereby 
the latter were forbidden to wear the long locks called 
coulins or glibbes, or moustaches (crommeal). In 
allusion to these oppressive measures, as well as to 
others directed more especially against his own 
order, one of the ancient bards composed a song 
called ‘ Coulfhion,’ of which only the air has been 
perserved. It is to this air that Moore, in his 

Trish Melodies,’ adapted the lines beginning 
“ Though the last glimpse of Erin,” first published 
in 1807. The character both of the music and the 
words is such as to fully deserve the praise be- 
stowed in the passage referred to in query. 
Mr. Hamittoyw might refer to Walker's ‘Historical 
Memoirs of the Irish Bards’; Irish Statutes, 
28 Henry VIIL., c. 15-28; Spenser's ‘State of Ire- 
land’; Hallam’s ‘Constitutional Hist. of England’; 
Prendergast’s ‘Cromwellian Settlement’; or, in 
fact, any work dealing with the origins of the ever- 
present Irish question. Breasal.. 


Hitttarp Portrait (8* vii. 
508 ; viii. 89).—Mr. Matowyer’s information as to 
the ownership of this miniature is most interesting. 
It is a mistake, however, to say that Ann Wich- 
nour Somerville, Sir James Bland Barges’s mother, 
was an only child. She was the elder daughter of 
James, thirteenth Lord Somerville, and, besides a 
half sister Eliza, who died young, she had two full 
brothers, James, fourteenth Lord Somerville, and 
Col. Hugh Somerville, father of John Southey, 
fifteenth lord. She was, however, the - 
daughter of Somervile the poet, as mentioned in 
his will, proved Sept. 3, 1742, which may have 
been the reason why she, in preference to her 
brothers, received this heirloom of the Somerviles 
of Edstone. 

It is very likely that there may have been an 
acquaintance between the Somerviles and the 
Shakespeares; for Edstone, which is not more 
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than six miles from Stratford-on-Avon, is only 
three from Snitterfield, the early home of Shake- 
speare’s father, and a like distance from Wilmcote, 
where his mother resided before her marriage. The 
great-grandfather of Somervile the poet, who, 
according to Sir James Bland Burges, was the 
intimate friend of Shakespeare, must have been 
younger than Shakespeare by some twenty years 
at least. It seems, therefore, more likely that 
Shakespeare’s friend was Somervile the poet’s 
great-great-grandfather, William Somervile, who 
was about the same age as Shakespeare, and died 
in the same year. (Seethe Somervile pedigrees inthe 
‘ Visitation of Warwickshire’ of 1619 and Dugdale’s 
*Warwickshire.’) This William, or Sir Willlam, 
Somervile was the younger brother of John Somer- 
vile of Edstone, who, with Edward Arden, his 
father-in-law, was condemned for treason in 1583. 
It has often been pointed out that the attainder 
and execution of Arden, the head of Shakespeare’s 
mother’s family, appears to have completed the 
ruin of John Shakespeare’s fortunes ; so that, besides 
neighbourhood, there was the bond of a common 
misfortune and some relationship by lage, 
however distant, between the Somerviles and 
Shakespeares. The Atheneum of July 13 con- 
tains an article on Sir Thomas Lucy, in which it is 
argued with some force that Shakespeare’s hatred 
of Sir Thomas may have arisen from the knight’s 
forward part in obtaining the conviction of Arden 
and Somervile. Gro, Witt. CampPBELL. 
6, Clarendon Square, Leamington. 


“Dogs YOUR MOTHER KNOW YoU’RE ovT?” 
(8* S. viii. 4, 35.)—Ingoldsby was acquainted with 
this saying ; see ‘The Old Woman clothed in Grey,’ 
written probably about 1840, eighteenth edition, 
vol. ii. p. 297 :— 

8h ired, with her last breath expressing a doubt 

If hie mother wane Sally aware was 

I have heard this line :-— 

Mov 7} oldev ws Ovpaios 
but cannot remember whether it is from any of the 
Greek or the casual concoction of an old 
schoolfellow. Wa. Grauam F. Picorrt, 

Abington Pigotts. 


This saying is of older origin than that ascribed 
to it at the former reference. It was one of the 
first questions addressed to me on joining a private 
school in the neighbourhood of London in the 
early forties. Mr. Toornsury gave it the date 
of 1840 in a list of London street sayings which 
he contributed to ‘N. & Q.’; and as it appears in 
‘Misadventure at Margate,’ with the other ‘In- 
a Legends’ collected in 1840, it must have 

m current before that date. Mr. Taornsorr 
asked for assistance to complete his list, but sub- 
sequent numbers of ‘ N. & Q.’ do not show him to 
have received any, Such a list of London street 


sayings, dated and annotated, would be worth com- 
pleting. Occasionally they have risen to such 
rank as to be recorded under the ‘ N. & Q.’ head- 
ing of ‘ Proverbs and Phrases’; generally they are 
vagabond words, moved on from Whitechapel to 
Kensington or vice versa ; now and then they have 
&@ more picturesque history than wiser sayings. 
Sometimes they come on the streets from the 
ye court, the stage, the music cellar, or hole, or 

1; sometimes the process is reversed. A song 
of the middle of the century had the most prevalent 
saying for its burden, and referred to others (the 
meaning of which I have never guessed), then 
going out of fashion :— 

Strange sayings about the town have magnified a fame 

— your rhubarb up?” and “Ducky, what's your game?” 
ut now...... 

The all-prevailing cry on town is “ All serene,” 

On the other hand, two ladies who met me 
lately in the alley that cuts off a corner of Totten- 
ham Court Road, and observed to one another, “’E 
dunno where ’e are,” must have derived their 
inspiration, directly or indirectly, from the music 

Once set going, these cries pass from mouth 
to mouth without thought of their origin or even 
their oe and frequently in the natural 
sense of the words the metaphorical use of which 
made the joke which started them. “Obé Lam- 
bert ” soon becomes as difficult to trace as Bowrtia 


Us. 
Mr. Trornsvry's list ended with “Just like 
Roger.” Many sayings have “ magnified a fame” 
since the days of the Slaimant. Who will under- 
take the work of completion? Perhaps, when 
that excellent series which is telling us the stories 
of the stars, and the plants, and other things, is 
approaching the end of its career and looking out 
for one more story, the story of the sayings may 
attract its attention ; but the sayings must be con- 
fined to those of the London streets, or the story 
would be without an end. KILLIGREW. 


I have been acquainted with this expression for 
upwards of fifty years, and for almost as long a 
time with dp’ ofdev x) rexovod ef; 
and ‘‘ An bona te mater novit abesse domo?” as 
versions of it. P. J. F. Gantitioy. 


Mr. Pierpornt may well say that this question 
was current a good many years ago, since it appears 
to have been, in effect, current in the days of 
Horace ; see Sat. I. ix. 26 :— 

Est tibi mater, 
Cognati, quis te salvo est opus? 
Patrick Maxwet. 
Bath, 


Hicgs or Hickes Famity (8" S. vii. 347, 417, 
471; viii. 74).—My query at the first reference has, 
apparently, been passed over or obscured by another 
question Ueelating to an altogetber distinct family) 
raised at the second reference. If Mr. Daten Hir- 
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| 
we.t, Mr. W. D. Ping, or any other genealogical | 
reader could afford me any information, I should | 
be greatly obliged. Mrs. Aurelia was, I find, the | 
widow of Robt. Hicks. Cuas. Jas. Fire. 


It is quite possible that I was mistaken as to 
the exact position of the stone to “ Ye Rev. Mr. 
Jobn Hicks.” My original informant, writing 
some years ago, said she bad been told that the 
grandfather of Admiral Hicks “ was a Canon of 
Exeter, who was buried under the organ in the 
Cathedral”; and when my brother, Count Philip 
de Ruvigny, wrote to one of the canons there, asking 
for information on this point, he received a very 
courteous reply, saying a clergyman of this name 
was buried in the cathedral, and enclosing a copy 
of the inscription, which I have already given. 
Nothing was said about the position of the stone, 
however, and I therefore concluded it was, as 
stated, “under the organ.” I must thank Mr. 
Hems for his correction. The dates are probably 
correct. In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1762 
is a note of the death of ‘“‘ Ye Rev. Mr. Hicks, 
Minor Canon of Exeter, on August 14.” 

Roviery. 


Cavrcaixne or Women 385; vi. 11, 
276, 512; vii. 113, 409, 436).—Reference should 
be made to Brand's ‘ Antiquities,’ ii. 76. Another 
peculiarity was the ‘‘ churching pew,” set apart in 
fashionable churches (in days when rubrics did not 
go for much) for ladies who were to be “churched,” 
when the office was addressed to them from the 
reading-desk, just before the “General Thanks- 
giving,” much to the astonishment of those 
members of the congregation whom it did not con- 
cern. I can remember this thirty-five years ago. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“FRIGHTENED oF” (8'" S. viii. 86).—“ Frightened 
of” and “ frightened for” are common Scotticisms. 
I think instances may be found in Mrs. Olipbant’s 
novels. Not long ago I heard a speaker at a 
meeting say “ they are frightened for us,” meaning 
“they are afraid of us.” Gerorce Ancus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Tse Lominovs Carponcie S. vii. 445).— 
The following e and note from the ‘ Pirate’ 
—a novel which grew out of a voyage made by Sir 
Walter Scott round the north coast of Scotland in 
1814—may prove an illustrative instance of this 
superstition. The legend is narrated with many 
others by Norna of the Fitful Head, in the bed- 
chamber of Minna and Brenda Troil at Burgh 
Westra, in the dead of the night :-— 

** By that lamp it must be told, which is framed out 
of the gibbet-irons of the cruel Lord of Wodensvoe, who 
merdered bis brother ; and bas for its nourishment—but 
be that nameless—enough tbat its food never came either 
from the fish or from the fruit !...... Often when watcb- 


ing by the Dwarfie Stone, with mine eyes fixed on the | 


Word Hill, which rises above that gloomy valley, I have 
distinguished, among the dark rocks, that wonderful 
carbuncle, which gleams ruddy as a furnace to them who 
view it from beneath, but has ever become invisib‘e to 
bim whose daring foot has scaled the precipices from 
which it darts its splendour,”—Chap. xix. 


The probable date of the ‘ Pirate’ is about 1702, 
and there is the following note M on the carbuncle 
on the Ward Hill :— 


“At the west end of this stone [i.¢, the Dwarfe 
Stone] stands an exceeding high mountain of a steep 
ascent called the Ward Hill of Hoy, near the top of 
which, in the months of May, June, and July, about 
midnight, is seen something that shines and sparkics 
admirably, and which is often seena great way «ff. It 
bath ehined more brightly before than it does now, and 
though many have climbed up the bill and attempted to 
search for it, yet they could find nothing. The vulgar 
talk of it as some enchanted carbunele, but I take it 
rather to be some water sliding down the face of some 
smooth rock, which when the sun, at such a time, shines 
upon, the reflection causeth that admirable splendour.’ 
—Dr. Wallace's ‘ Description of the Islands of Orkvey,” 
8vo., London, 1700, p. 52. 

There is an account of the Dwarfie Stone, accom- 
panied by a whole-page engraving from a drawing 
by James Skene, the friend of Sir Walter Scott, 
in Barry’s ‘ History of Orkney,’ published in 1805, 
but nothing mentioned about the ‘* wonderful 
carbuncle ” said to be seen from it. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Gotprincuss Poisonixe (8 viii. 89).—Tt 
is a common belief in Lincolnshire that redcaps, 
t.¢., goldfinches, frequently poison their captive 
young. I remember, as a child, hearing great 
lamentation made in a cottage-garden, when it was 
discovered that the nestlings confined in a cage 
banging in an apple-tree had all been “ poisoned 
by the old birds,” who visited them with food. It 
was suggested by some person present that the 
little prisoners had died of sunstroke, but the 
general opinion was that their parents had ad- 
minstered poison, finding it impossible to 


Wittiam or Wrxenam (8 viii. 109).— 
William of Wykebam was certainly never married, 
nor does the name either of Frances or of Thomas 
Wolriche occur in Lowth. The fullest account of 
Wykebam’s kin will be found in chap, vi. of Kirby’s 
* Annals of Winchester College.’ B. W. 8. 


Mr. Pater has, I think, confused William 
Wickham with William of Wykeham. The same 
mistake has been made before, but dates would 
make the matter clear. The t prelate William 
of Wykeham was Bishop of Winchester from 1363 
to 1404. The later prelate was only Bishop of 
Winchester for nine months, having been trans- 
lated from Lincoln. He died in 1595. 

He was one of the five bishops who married the 
five daughters of Bishop Barlow of Bath and 
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Wells, the first married bishop after the Reforma- 
tion. 

Bishop William Wickham was one of the four 
Bishops of Winchester buried in St. Mary 
Overie’s, now St. Saviour’s, Southwark ; a stone 
is pointed out in the churchyard near the door 
leading into the choir, where it is supposed he was 
buried ; there are marks of a brass having been 
removed from it. The other three were Bishop 
Sandall (died 1319), Bishop Horne (died 1580), 
and last, but not least, Lancelot Andrews (1618- 
1626). They probably all died at the Bishop of 
Winchester’s palace, on Bankside, and were buried 
in the adjoining church or churchyard of St. Mary 
Overie. Cuartorre G. Bocer. 

Chart, Sutton. 

This must refer to the second, or Protestant 
William Wickham or Wykeham (not “‘ of Wyke- 
bam ”) who was bishop only one year, a3 


** GranpMoTaEr’s Nicutcar” (8* §. viii. 107). 
—I am very much obliged to the Editor for his 
reply, per se or per alium, to wy inquiry. I can- 
not enclose a flower as the Editor requests, at least 
not from the plant from which the other sprig was 
gathered, as it has ceased flowering for the present. 
The Editor, however, is quite correct. I showed 
a sprig to a lady here, who at once pronounced it to 
be ‘‘monkshood,” which I see is also called 
“ wolfsbane” (aconite). The flower is dark blue, 
as the Editor sayr. Is not “respertina” a mis- 
print for vespertina? JoxaTHan Bovcuier. 

Ropley, Hampshire. 


In Shropshire this is the country name of the 
handsome tall-growing flowers of Aconitum 
napellus ; the children know it by no other. In 
ancient times it had the more heroic name of 
“*Thor’s hat.” It is also called ‘‘ helmet flower,” 
and is generally known as “monkshood.” An 
old writer tells me it has its name of aconite from 
a Greek word signifying without a struggle, for, 
says Turner, “ it is of al poysones the most hastie 
poyson”; a more modern one, that the term 
aconite is from the Greek akone, a whetstone, 
because this plant was anciently supposed to 
sharpen sight when taken, as that stone does 
cutting instruments. Farther it is called ‘‘ wolf’s- 
bane,” the jaice having been used by hunters to 
poison their arrows when in pursuit of this 
generally detested animal. In America it has the 
prettier appellations of “Venus’s shell” and 
Oupid’s car.” 

Mythologists tell us it sprang up from the 
poisonous foam of Cerberus. In the language of 
dowers the ‘‘ monkshood” means deceit. Though 
not indigenous, it is found growing wild beside 
the Teme in Hertfordshire and other riverside 
places. The of the plant are 
well known, but not ciently guarded against ; 


the root to ignorant persons bears a resemblance 
to that of horse-radish, for which it has been 
frequently taken snd used with fatal effects. 
Botanically the plant belongs to the natural 
order Ranunculacez. 

Foxglove is a corruption of ‘‘ folk’s-glove,” or 
‘“*fairy-glove.” In Ireland it is not safe to 
meddle with it after sunset, on account of the 
** good people,” jally if ‘its tall spike of 
drooping bell-shaped flowers nod above the ditch 
of an old ancient fort which the leprochaun haunts. 

. A. Ware. 


Ow or Ecos (8 §. viii. 87). —The information 
given in the old cookery book mentioned by Mr. 
Warp is no doubt correct, so far as the efficacy 
of the oil of eggs in curing certain disorders being 
believed in at the time when the book was printed. 
The ‘ Pharmacopwia Londinensis ; or, the London 
Dispensatory,’ by Nich. Culpeper, London, 1669, 
p. 211, gives the mode of making the above, and 
says, “lt is profitable in Fistulaes, Ulcers, Causes 
the hair to grow, Clears the skin and take away 
Deformities, viz., Tetters, Ringworms, Morphew, 
Rapcuirrs. 


I am not sure that the world has let slip what- 
ever wisdom there may be in the use of oil of eggs 
asa medicine. At any rate, Oleum e vitellis had a 
place in the Paris ‘ Codex’ when Rennie published 
his supplement to the pharmacorias in 1837. It 
was - by heating the yolks in a silver 
vessel, evaporating in a water-bath, and pressing 
between two iron plates heated in boiling water. 
It was used to anoint chapped ~ and to 
drop into the ear for deafness from deficiency of 
wax. The London College ordered the oil to be 
prepared by boiling the eggs hard, pounding them, 
sprinkling them with wine, and pressing them 
secundum artem. Calpeper (from whom I quote) 
recommends the oil for fistula, ulcers, ringworm, 
scabs, &c., and adds, ‘‘I suppose none is so 
simple to make* it inwardly to clear their skin, 
nor to anoint their feet to take away the deformity 
of their face.” The oil was omitted from sub- 
sequent editions of our pharmacopceia, though, as 
we have seen, it retained a place in the Paris 
‘Codex,’ and may, for aught I know, still be 
found there. C. C. B. 


Ever Lorat Ciry” (8 S. viii. 68).— 
We cannot, as citizens of Exeter, lay claim to any 
such distinction as Miss Fronence Peacock is 
a ntly anxious to foist upon us, Jenkins, in 
his ‘City of Exeter’ (1806), under date of a.p. 
1588, records :— 

“The long projected invasion of this kingdom by the 
Spaniards (for which they had, many years, been making 
immense preparations) was now about to take place; and 
Queen Elizabeth having notice of their intention of soon 
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sailing, she sent orders to all maritime counties to 
embody their militia, and to make every necessary pre- 
paration, to defeat the designs of their enemies. These 
orders being received by the mayor of this city, he 
acquainted the citizens and represented to them the 
danger they were in, if they did not unanimously oppose 
the invasion of so cruel and implacable a foe; the 
citizens immediately put themselves in arms, and joined 
in an address to the queen, declaring themselves ever 
ready to oppose her enemies, and to support the pro- 
testant religion at the hazard of their lives and fortunes; 
assuring her they were in readiness to march, and join 
her army whenever wanted. By a voluntary contri- 
bution, they also fitted out three ships, which were 
manned, armed and maintained at their own expense, 
and sent to reinforce the queen's fleet. The queen, in a 
letter, returned them her most grateful thanke, and 
aay them the honour of bearing the motto, ‘ Semper 
idelis,’ for ever under their city arme.”’ 
Harry Hems. 
Pair Park, Exeter, 


Mr. Worth, io his sbort ‘History of Devonshire’ 
(1886), says of Exeter :— 

“ Elizabeth conferred the proud title of ‘Semper 
fidelie,, which candour compels the admission has been 
chiefly shown in a staunch adherence to the ruling 
powers.” —P. 14. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 

Does not this refer to Hereford ?—King Charles I. 
giving it the following motto, for its able defence 
against the Cromwellians, “Invicte Fidelitatis 
premium,” the reward of unconquerable fidelity. 

Ricnarv Hewmine. 

Ardwick. 


Frest Bursixe ror Heresy 1x 
S. viii. 105).—It is quite certain that there were 
several cases of burning for heresy in England 
before 1401. This question is discussed in the 

to Arnold’s edition of Wyclif’s ‘ Works, 
and (if I remember rightly, for I have no present 
means of reference) in the preface to my edition of 
the third text (C-text) of ‘Piers the Plowman.’ 
William Sautre was the first person barnt for 
heresy under the new Act passed in the beginning 
of the reign of Henry IV. All that this Act did 
was to facilitate the Before it was passed, 
the ecclesiastics who condemned the heretics were 
powerless to carry out the sentence themselves ; 
they had to hand over the criminal to the secular 
arm. The new Act did away with this necessity, 
and so rendered the criminal's fate the more swift 
and certain. And that was all the difference. 
Hence the popular notion, that no one was burnt 
before 1401, is a mere delusion. 

Watrer W. Sxzar. 

The writer of the “ Advertisement” to Bale’s 
* Works’ (Park. Soc.) is not exact in bis statement. 
William Sautree was burnt because of the statute 


** de bwretico comburendo,” 2 Hen. IV., c. 15, of 
which he was the first to experience the —— 
A more famous example was that of Sir John Old- 


castle (Lord Cobham). In the early part of the 
reign of Henry V. another statute was passed to 
extend the powers of the former one, the statute 
2 Hen. V., c. 7, which became the operative 
statate for the future. The proper statement is 
that William Sautree was the first to suffer under 
the Act “de hzeretico comburendo,” 2 Hen. IV., 
e. 15. Ep. 


* (8 S. viii. 88).—Eoglish men of 
letters generally pronounce this name as if it were 
Italian, with the accent on the first and third 
syllables ; but I bave reason to know that this is 
really incorrect. A friend of mine who is a native 
of Finland, and who therefore ought to know how 
to pronounce this Finnish word, always accents it 
on the first and last syllables, and it appears justi- 
fied by the derivation of the word. Kalcvala is 
derived from kaleva (accent on first and third) and 
la (monosyllable). 

It will be perceived, therefore, that the accent as 
given by my native friend, on the first and last 
syllables, is the only one compatible with this 
etymology. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


ParisH Cuanittes (8" §. viii. 27, 98).—“ Bene- 
faction tablets,” as they were usually termed, were 
not uncommon in our country churches. I 
sume that the object in ing these inscriptions 
around the front of and in other pro- 
minent places in the church, was that wor- 
shippers might have before them a constant re- 
minder of the charitable deeds of their ancestors, 
@ suggestive hint to purchase perpetual remem- 
brance by the exercise of similar deeds of charity. 
In Fulham Church, until its demolition in 1880-1, 
were numerous benefaction tablets ranged round 
the gallery. As the new church has no gallery, the 
tablets now find an abi against a wall in 
the north porcb. as. Jas, 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Bisnor Corron (8 §. viii. 105).—Will Mr. 
Lyxw forgive me for pointing out two slight in- 
accuracies in his note at the above reference? The 
battle of the Nivelle to which he refers was fought 
on November 10 (not 13), 1813. Brigade-Major 
Capt. Cotton was not killed in the battle. He 
was severely wounded, and died on the 13th at 
the village of Ainhoué, near Bayonne. See London 
Gaztte, 1813, p. 2367, and Gent. Mag., 1813, 
part ii. p. 624. G. F. R. B. 


Parson ” S. viii. 65).—On the south wall 
of the south transept of Orsett Church, Essex, is 
a brass to the memory of the Rev. Robert King, 
who died in 1584. The i jon is very strange 
spelt throughout, and near the end the w 
“person” is used instead of “ parson.” 

Joun T. Pact. 

5, Capel Terrace, 
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‘Tae Beccar's Opera’ (8 S. vii. 501).—The 
painstaking Chalmers, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ states 
that Marshal Saxe ‘* wrote a book on-the art of 
war, called ‘Mes Réveries;’ of which a very 
splendid edition, with his life, was published in 1757, 
2 vols., 4to, There is also an English translation 
of it.” Epwarp Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“Caum” (8 S. vii. 304, 474, 514; viii. 50, 
93).—May this not have come, after all, from 
chummy, a chimney-sweeper’s boy? Its earliest 
recorded application is to one who shared the bed- 
room of another; and if the chummy did not 
actually share the bedroom of bis master, it was 
probably necessary, considering the importance of 
bis being called early, that he should be within 
easy range of his master’s well-aimed boot. The 
¢, ch men may possibly be pleased to use this 
cammino up which to climb ont of their difficulty, 
the foot ledges being cam, chem, chim, chum. In 
return for the suggestion, will they kindly answer 
for me the following question? Had Norman 
influence anything to do with the change of Anglo- 
Saxon ¢ to English ch in such words as church, 
child, much, &c.; or were these forms mere dia- 
lectical variations which existed before the advent 
of the Normans? H. Rayment. 

Sidcup, Kent, 


No one who knows anything of philology can 
doubt that Pror, Sxear is correct in what he 
says about the Norman kaud and kien. In case 
any further correspondence should appear under 
this head, it may be interesting for me to mention 
that in the Norman dialect of the Channel Islands 
the former of these two words is pronounced almost 
exactly like the English cow, whereas the latter is 
sounded with the English ch, and is, therefore, 
already half way towards the regular French form 


chien, Jas. Pratt, Jun. 
The word was in use, but not in its t 
meaning, some three hundred years ago. con, 


in his eighty-eighth Apophthegm, chronicles the 
behaviour of “a young maid who had married an 
old man” as being “somewhat moody, as if she 
had eaten a dish of chums.” Can any one throw 
any light on the nature of this mood-making 
article of diet ? E. 8. A. 


Pror. Sxeat would make this ch (or Italian name 
of c) a “simple sound, denoted by two consonant 

mbols,” and parallels it with “ Eng. th, wh, and 

elsh rh.” Two of these, th and Welsh rh, are 
doubtless simple; but wh is two sounds merely 
transposed, and should be written hw. The Eng- 
lish and Spanish ch (as in chum) is not simple, but 
composed of ¢ and sh, or t and the French ch. It 
was an old Italian blunder to express compounds by 
single letters, asc and g, and by adding anh to 
make both into simple sounds ; but all old ortho- 


graphies have such blunders. The French rightly 


express the Italian name of c by tchi, and the 
Italian and English names of g by dji. The Italian 
blundering use of h may be as old as Catallus, and 
the Italians may have been always as destitute of a 
guttural ch as they still are. In all historic times 
they have expressed x by cand y by ch. Thee 
could begin a word before n, as Caeius ; but the 
ch could precede no consonant but/orr. If the 
c was always our k, what need had they of ¢? 
Why did not Cicero write his name Qigqero? I 
am for keeping to the names of letters as Romans 
now name them. E. L. G. 


Mrs. Witutams (8" 8. vi. 3, 93; viii. 
115).—Under this heading, the references to Mrs. 
Cornelys may be supplemented by a note to the 
effect that in the Town and Country Magazine, 
ii. 1770, facing p. 137, is an engraving representing 
a room in Mrs, Cornelys’s house in Soho Square 
during a masquerade held there Feb. 26, 1770, 
which then and afterwards attracted a t deal 
of attention. The text comprises a dialogue con- 
cerning this entertainment. See likewise the 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1770, p. 118; the former 
magazine, same volume, p. 256—this concerns a 
second masquerade which was held in this place 
on May 14, 1770. See ‘The New Foundling 
Hospital for Wit,’ 1784, v. p. 8; the Oxford 
Magazine, iv., 1770, p. 174 (an error for 192); 


* The Ca e of Satirical Prints in the British 
Museum,’ iv. p. 608, Satirical Print No, 4375, 
*The Soho Masquerade Conference’; ‘ Remark- 


able Characters at Mrs. Cornellys Masquerade (A.),’ 
Sat. Print No. 4376; and ‘A Gentleman's Toi- 
lette,’ Sat. Print No. 4789. In addition, see the 
Oxford Magazine, iv., 1770, p. 88; the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1770, p. 234; and, under Sat. 
Print, ‘ Cupid’s soft Dart,’ 1772 ; ‘ Correspondence 
of John Wilkes,’ by Almon, 1805, iv. p. 45; and 
the Gentleman's Magazine, 1771, pp. 90 and 121. 
The London Magazine, 1771, p. 93, gives an 
account of Mrs. Cornelys’s entertainments. Sat. 
Print ‘Remarkable Characters,’ &c. (B.), under 
Feb. 9, 1771, and ‘Lady Fashion's Secretary’s 
Office,’ under the date 1772, should be examined. 
Again, likewise, ‘Letters of the First Earl of 
Malmsbury,’ 1870, i. p. 216. Having been “a 
” Mrs. Cornelys died, miserably 


great 
, in the Fleet Prison, Aug. 19, 1797, after a 
a incarceration for debt. F. G. 8. 


Tae Dare or Tae Equinox (8" S. vii. 265, 
336, 378, 431, 514).—In writing of an “exact 
science” I meant to convey that mathematical 
astronomy cannot be such ; I do not dispute that 
the figures look very well upon paper, but we 
cannot bring these results to the pbysical test of 
an exact measurement. An ideal unit is postulated 
and then “Pelion is piled upon Ossa” in blind 
confidence, just as if the foundation were sound ; 
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but, if the first proposition remains unproven, 
then all deductions based thereon are necessarily 
open to doubt. 

My great objection is to the use of the names of 
the zodiacal constellations in an ambiguous or 
non-natural sense, which does, when repeated in 
popular almanacs, produce an actual deception ; 
this is founded on the doctrine of precession, 
as yet only an uoconfirmed though convenient 
theory, which may be defined thus. The so-called 
“first point of Aries” represents the bour hand of 
an enormous dial, round which it makes one revo- 
lution in the course of something more than 24,000 
years. Now it is always moving, but so slowly that 
it has only marked off one-twelfth of the entire 
circle in 2,000 years ; yet, with the full knowledge 
of this movement, astronomers wilfully represent it 
as stationary, for it comes back every year to zero, 
at the vernal equinox. This is nonsense, but it bas 
its uses in nautical astronomy ; or, rather, the com- 
putations of the ‘Nautical Almanac’ are fabri- 
cated to suit this anomaly. This grand circle, called 
the ecliptic, contains the twelve signs of the zodiac 
divided into twenty-four hours; and its time- 
record realizes our ideal of the grand unit of nature, 
to whom ‘‘a thousand years are as one day.” 
Lenormant, a deceased archwologist, says that it 
was known to the Chaldzans, now called Accadians, 
long before the time of Hipparchus ; and the great 
uncertainty caused by the non-recognition of actual 
movement to which I have referred prevents us 
from testing this movement with exactitude by 
mundane chronology. The constant, bat imper- 
ceptible shifting of the celestial panorama, which 
we are able to prove by the recorded changes 
of position in the polar star, shows that. our con- 
stellations are not now in the positions they 
occupied when first measured out, so that the real 
identification of name and season is lost to us; it 
is supposed, however, that they were first defined 
about 3000 Bc. Among these signs in Capricornus, 
which appears to represent the fabulous Oannes of 
the Persian Gulf, again identified with Proteus and 
the “ Dag-On” of Philistia, so it is the fish-Oannes 
or sea goat, the goat being an egis or divine pro- 
tector (aif, alyis). The Za quoted by Mr. 
is Eridu-ya, called a ae of wisdom, for these 
Mesopotamians received their enlightenment from 
abroad, as the Aztecs of America also are fabled to 
have done; so Ea is Oannes, as above. Perhaps 
the best defined of all is the glorious Orion, 
identified as Isdubhar or Ghisdubhar, a form of 
Hercules or Nimrod. A. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


_Aniosto (8 8. vii. 507).—Hallam partly shares 
Tindal’s opinion, and writes :— 

““It bas been sometimes hinted as an objection to 
Ariosto that he is not sufficiently in earnest, und leaves 
@ little suapicion of laughing at his subject. I do not 


sense and taste permit....... It was not easy in Italy, 
especially after the Morgante Maggiore had roused the 
sense of ridicule, to keep up at every moment the solemn 
tone which Spain endured in the remances of the six- 
teenth century; nor was this consonant to the gaiety of 
Ariosto. It is the light carelessness of his manner which 
constitutes a great part of its charm.”—‘ Literary His- 
tory,’ i. 310 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Visittinc Carns S. vi. 67, 116, 196, 272, 
“Can you complain of my not visiting you, who bave 
owed me :. visit almost these three weeks! Nay, did I 
not even then send youacard, which sure was doing more 
than all the friendship and good breeding in the world 
required? "—Fielding’s ‘ Amelia * (1751), book v. ch. iv. 
Ricsarp H. Tsorston. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Lings” (8 S. vii. 465 ; viii. 34).—Io Hill 
Burton’s ‘ Lives of Lovat and Culloden’ there is, 
in the life of Culloden, an extract from a MS. at 
Culloden House (according to a foot-note), which 
gives an account of the outdoor avocations of the 
time, where the word links is used. As an early 
instance—the date is Nov. 1, 1728—it may be 
worth noting :— 

“ This day, after a very bard pull, I got the better of 
my son at the gouf in Musselburgh /:nks. If be was 
as good at any other thing as he is at that, there might 
be some hopes of him.”—P. 

Cc. P. Harz. 


The following extract may be wortby of a note: 

“This ‘rustic pastime’ [i.¢., golf], we are further 
informed, was called ‘ Paganica, because it was used by 
the common people.’ In that case the tools required 
must have been fewer, simpler, and less costly than 
those employed in our more ecientific game—a sup- 
position which amounts to a certainty when we reflect 
that the competitors were independent of a broad ex- 
panse like our links (Anglicé ‘downs’ or ‘commons ’), 
confining themselves, as they cid, within comparatively 
circumscribed limits.”"—* The Popular Recreater,’ vol. ii, 
199 

I have a note concerning a place-name Linces, 
in co. Bucks, which is given as one of the chariot 
courses of the Britons (‘Lipscombe’s ‘ Hist. of 
Bucks,’ vol. iii. p. 332); but local etymology is 
not the strong point of that work. AYEAH. 


‘Tae Frowers or tHe Forest’ (8* 8. vii. 
506 ; viii. 74, 117).—What I deemed it pertinent 
to indicate was that it is undesirable to block 
these colamns with the intimation of stale news. 
If, as Mr. Jonas assumes, few people are aware 
that Mrs. Cockburn’s song bas no reference to 
Flodden, that may be matter for regret, while not 
in the least implicating the character of ‘N. & Q.’ 
as “a medium of intercommunication.” There 
are, unquestionably, a great many things that few 
readers are acquainted with—points, ¢.g., in the 


perceive that he does this in a greater degree than good | career of Chaucer, the fate of the blatant beast, 
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the authorship of “Ca’ the yowes to the knowes,” 
the inner meaning of ‘Sordello’—but surely no 
one will say that specialists should expatiate on 
such matters in the columns of a literary journal. 
They will all be found duly discussed in the 
spheres to which they respectively belong. And 
the same holds true of Mrs. Cockburn’s song. 
Mr. Jonas wrote as if he had found a new thing 
—had, in fact, “trodden the winepress alone”’— 
and I showed that he was in the excellent company 
of Sir Walter Scott, Dr. David Laing, and Dr. 
Chambers and other editors of Scottish song. In 
a word, I pointed out, for the benefit of such 
readers as Mr. Jonas mentions, where they should 
apply if they wished full information on the sub- 
ject. He will, I trust, admit that he neglected to 


do 80. Tuomas Barns. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Tae Caurce or Kixe Martyr, 
Tonsripce S. viii. 69).—By the 
Editor’s remarks, on the authority of ‘ The Calendar 
of the Anglican Church Illustrated,’ 1851, in reply 
to a similar inquiry in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3*¢ 8. ix. 37, 
there had been six churches named to the honour 
of King Charles I.—one at Falmouth, one at 
Tunbridge Wells, two at Plymouth, and the 
churches at Peak Forest, Derbyshire, and New- 
town, in Wem, Salop. 

A correspondent (p. 165) replied that the church 
at Tunbridge Wells was a chapel of ease, also the 
one at Tavistock Place, Plymouth, was so desig- 
nated from its having been built in the parish of 
Charles, and that the church at Falmouth was 
built soon after the Restoration, when the dedica- 
tion to *‘ Charles, King and Martyr,” was in full 
accordance with the just reaction against regicidal 
horrors. EverarD Home 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Introduzione allo Studio del Fonti Italiani de G. Chaucer. 
Da P. Bellezza. (Milano, Presso |’ Autore.) 

on the merit of whose translations 
from the English we have often dwelt, and whose know- 
ledge of our literature is exceptional in the case of a 
foreigner, has issued a brief, interesting, and valuable 
treatise on the Italian sources in Chaucer. These, as 
every student of Chaucer knows, are numerous, Signor 
Bellezza’s task is discharged with remarkable zeal and 
erudition, and he displays great knowledge of most that 
has been written concerning Chaucer in this country and 
in the United States. Much that he writes should be read 
in a chastened spirit, since he shows what insular igno- 
rance and bumptiousness is displayed by modern English 
critics, who, in their blind zeal for an idol worthy enough 
of worship and needing no adventitious support, depre- 
ciate the great Italian writers, whose merits Chaucer 
bimself would gladly and enthusiastically have acknow- 
ledged, We have, in the case of a book printed abroad, 
to ve lenient to errors of the press—* Chaxton” for 
Cuzxton, “Sysmonds"’ for Symonds, &c. Such instances 
are few, and no other indulgence is claimed. 


Elliptical Orbits, their Distinetive Mechanical Character- 
istics and ther Possible Origin. By Henry Larkin 

HE author of this little pamphlet has studied h 
ject, but be should, we think, have studied it more ad 

e availed himself of the suggestion in the Rambler that 
“the presses of England are open.” He points out the 
duplicity of motion produced in any two bodies com- 
posing & system ; but it is a little too much to assume 
that the orbits of binary stars are in all cases the results 
of explosions, It is difficult to see what he means by 
“such a risky experiment [as a circular orbit] seems. 
never to bave been tried.” The only consequence which 
would ensue in the case of a strictly circular orbit from 
the various forces acting is that it would cease to be 
circular. Some orbite—for instance, those of Venus and 
Neptune in the solar system—differ very slightly in form 
from circles, 

Ws have received the Edinburgh Review for July. 
The oldest of our quarterlies still keeps up its spale 
for articles of sterling merit. There may not be in the 
part before us any paper of extraordinary attraction, but 
there is no padding ; everything is well worthy of atten- 
tion, The review of ‘The Life of Sir William Petty,’ 
by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, shows considerable in- 
sight into Petty’s character. The writer, to use the 
ugly slang of the day, is perfectly at home in Petty’s 
“environment.” This is even now an uncommon quali-- 
fication. Notwithstanding the number of booke, and 
bad, which have been produced during the last twenty 
years relating to the history of the seventeenth century, 
the picture as it exists in the minds of many is still the 
outcome of a blend of ‘The Fortunes of Nigel,’ ‘ Wood- 
stock,’ and ‘ Peveril of the Peak.’ No ignorance of thie 
sort is displayed either by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice or 
bis reviewer. Sir William Petty was born late in the 
reign of James I, His family was what we should now 
describe as middle class. Whether in the technical sense 
they counted among the gentry, as being men of coat- 
armour, we do not know. Trade never entailed those 
disqualifications which have been the bane of some other 
countries, The family from which he sprang had been 
for several generations manufacturers of woollens at 
Romsey, io Hampshire, Sir William, however, soon 
became connected with Ireland. In the days of the 
Protectorate he was a most useful public servant there. 
The confiscations which had taken place in that un- 
bappy country rendered some one who understood map- 
making and surveying a prime necessity. Petty was 
well instructed in these subjects, Though in these days 
we should denounce his views as extremely narrow, 
be was + ~ as wide minded by all those with 
whom he bad personally to deal. That he anticipated 
many of the opinions of Adam Smith seems certain,. 
and there is no mistake about the fact that be advo- 
cated wider views as to religious toleration than were 
then current, though he dreaded putting power of 
any kind into the bands of the Roman Catholics. At 
the same time he seems to have realized that all the 
blame was not on the side of the vanquished, for be 
says: “ As for the blood shed in these contests, God best 
knows who did occasion it; but upon the playing of the 
game or match the English won had, amongst 
other pretences, a gamester’s right at least to their 
estates.” This is not the langu of one who thought 


that all the wrong was on the side of the native pop 

tion. There isan interesting paper on the ‘ Variation 
of Organic Life.’ It is written by one who is master 
of the subject. Whether his conclusions be right or- 
wrong it would not be well for us to discuss. The writer: 
is one of strongly anti-Darwinian tendencies, though he: 
seems to be willing to admit a form of evolution. The 
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review of Mr, John Martineau’s ‘ Life and od- 
ence of Sir Bartle Frere’ is written by one who a 
good knowledge of Indian affairs, not only as they are 
now but as they were in those remote days before the 
Mutiny. Frere was a public servant of the highest 
class. Such men are seldom appreciated as they deserve. 
We trust that the life and the review before us will 
impress on many that it is simply shameful that a noble 
career such as his should be ited to lapse into 
oblivion or be remembered only by Indian specialists. 
The paper on ‘Archery’ is good, though we long for 
more details than the writer thought fit to give us. 
The review of ‘The Works of Robert Stevenson ’ 
has been carefully executed. His death is far too recent 
for us to be able to fix his place among the men of 
letters the We think that 
verdict o terity will give a higher place than 
awarded by the writer of the article before us. 


Tue fiftieth part reaches us of the Journal of the 
Yorkshire Archeological Society (Bradbury, 
& Co,). We are glad to find there is no falling off in 
the sterling merit of the articles which it contains, 
Every ove of them is well worth attentive study. Mr. 
Richard Holmes’s paper on the manors of the wapen- 
take of Osgoldercss which are mentioned in the Domes- 
day Survey, is a work of great merit; the labour which 
it must have taken to produce this synopsis will be 
appreciated by few—by no one, we fear, who bas not 
undertaken and carried through drudgery of a like kind. 
lt is illustrated by an excellent coloured map of the 
district. Mr. Pairbank’s account of the house of the 
Carmelites at Doncaster contains many facts which have 
not hitherto been brought together. There was here 
in unreformed days an image called ‘‘Our Lady of 
Doncaster,” which Bishop Latimer desired, with other 
objects of a like kind, to see burnt in Smithfield. So 
far as we can call to mind, his wish was not gratified, 
Mr. William Brown communicates an elaborate account, 
profusely illustrated by engravings, of the Bruce monu- 
ment which once adorned the great monastic church of 
Guisborough. It is now ia a terribly mutilated condi- 
tion, but when perfect must have been one of the most 
magnificent works of the kind in existence. Mr. Brown 
thinks that it may have been erected by order of the 
Lady Mary Tudor, daughter of Henry VII. and wife of 
the ill-fated James 1V. of Scotland, who fell at Flodden. 


and set up again, the blank places being filled up by 


We have received the July issue of the Berls, Bucks, 
and Oxon Archeological Journal, The paper by Mr. 
J. Kirby Hedges on Wallingford Castle is of consider- 
able interest, although it is, we think, composed from 
information which has already seen the light in a printed 
form more thau once. Lady Russell contributes a - 
tion of a paper on the life of Thomas Scot the regicide. 
We cannot an opinion upon it until we have seen 
the whole. The part before us is certainly very credit- 
able to its author. Scot well deserves an extended bio- 

phy. The fires of the great seventeenth century 
conflagration stil! smoulder. It is not safe even now to 
express strong opinions regarding the characters of those 
who took a part in that great conflict. Whatever may 
be said, however, as to the rights or Mane of those 
who fought for King or Commons, it is safe to affirm 


that Thomas Scot had the virtue of honesty, and that 
when the time of triel came, after the Restoration, he 
did not hide those opinions which he bad uttered when 


his party was triumphant. The early Berkshire wills 
here given are of local interest. We wish the religious 
preambles bad not been omitted, 


Tae Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist, July. 
present ~~ of this handsomely 
publication contains three important papers. The 
first in order, by Mr. Leader Scott, supplies an interest- 
ing account of the Roman therm@ which have been 
recently diecovered at Fiesole. Fiesole was an Etruscan 
city, which in after days was inhabited by Roman 
colonists. There had long been a tradition that the old 
city bad possessed @ bath, but proof of this has onl 
recently come to light. The site is being excavated wi 
are care by the authorities. Mr. Scott has given a 
etch-plan, which, though not made from measurements, 
is, we doubt not, fairly accurate. We imagine there has 
not been as = brought to light a more interesting speci- 
men of the kind in Europe. Mr. Elias Owen's paper on 
‘Churchyard Games in Wales’ proves beyond question 
that football was played in some of the Welsh church- 
yards (on the north side) till quite modern times. The 
windows on the north side of the church were in some 
instances provided with shutters, to save them from the 
balls, It is believed that the shutters are now all gone, 
but there are, we gather, instances where the crooks 
remain. In England, at least as early as the fifteenth 
century, and we imagine much earlier, the ecclesiastical 
authorities forbade games in churechyards. Did this 
very sensible regulation extend into Wales! At 
Easterton, in the county of Elgin, a remarkable dis- 
covery of prehistoric remains has recently been made, 
which has been well described and illustrated by Mr. 
Hugh W. Young. A farmer ploughing turned up many 
human bones. When the place came to be examined 
many graves were found, as also arrow or spear beads, 
hammers, flint flakes, and other worked stones, of which 
illustrations are given. The most interesting discovery, 
however, was a stone, forming a portion of a cist, on one 
side of which was carved a comb, a mirror, and two 
crescent-like objecta. On the other isa bird and a fish, 
most probably a goose and a salmon, If we may trust 
the engraving, and of that we see no reason for doubt, 
the sculpture is well executed. We shall wait with im- 
patience to know whether Scottish antiquaries regard 
these stones as being of as early an age as the flint and 
etone implements. 


Rotices te Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address cf the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such ad as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

M. (‘ Eikon Basilike ').—The address is supplied in the 
firet paragraph of the article. We have forwarded your 
letter. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 
SEVENTEEN TRIPS through SOMALILAND. 
BICKERDYKES DAYS of my LIFE. 
SELECT PLEAS in the COURT of ADMIRALTY. 
THREE BOOKS on JAPAN. } 
DRIVER on DEUTERONOMY. | 
ST. CHRISTOPHER LE STOCKS and ST. BARTHOLOMEW BX: | 
CHANGE. | 
HUTTON®S LIFE of LAUD. 
A NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
NEW NOVELS—A Comedy in Spasms; Comrades in Arms. 
EDITIONS of ENGLISH CLASSICS—SHORT STORIES. 
COLONIAL VERSE—JEWISH HISTORY. 
FOLK-LORE—FRENCH HISTORY. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
PUBLISHER and TRANSLATOR —CAXTONS SARUM PIE —IS | 
EGYPT 80 VERY OLD?—A QUESTION of SURNAME—The | 
AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON—The SOURCES of the “ MA- 
CHINERY " of LOVE in ARTHURIAN ROMANCE. 
ALso— } 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCTENCE—Botanical Literature ; Gossip. } 
FINE ARTS—Pottery in the United States: Library Table, Casts +. | 
Tapestries, The British Archwological Association. The Cambrian | 
Arch.cologtcal Association ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—New Publications , Greek Music. Gossip. 
DRAMA—Gossip 


The ATHEN.£UM for August 10 contains Articles on 
‘The TALE of BEOWULF. 
LONDON and the KINGDOM 
GREEK MSS. on MOUNT ATHOS, 
The WORKS of TIM BOBBIN. 
The HOLY WELLS of CORNWALL. 
PROF. TYRRELL on LATIN POETRY. 
The TRIBAL SYSTEM in WALES. 
NEW NOVELS—To-day and To-morrow, At Heart a Rake, La Reine 
Nadége. Le Sergent Balthazar Sans Dogme. 
COOKERY BOOKS—AMERICAN TRAVEL. 
THREE BOOKS on CONSTANTINOPLE. 
SCHOOL-BOOKS 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The MOONDIAL, by Bliss Carman—IS EGYPT 80 VERY OLD!— 
The TABLE at OATLANDS, DECEMBER ‘ist, 1812'— The 
SOURCES of the “ MACHINERY” of LOVE in ARTHURIAN 
ROMANCE—PROF. VON SYREL. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—RBotanical Literature; The of Electricity; Mr 
Joseph Thomson , International Geographical Congress Gossip 
FINE ARTS—The Churches and a Egypt. Library Table 

Catalogues , Luigi Mussini, of Siena ; Gossip 
MUSIC—Italian Music; The Provincial Festivals; Gossip 
DRAMA—The Elizabethan Drama; Mary Arden's Arms, Gossip 


The ATHENAECUM for August I? contains Articles on 
LORD CLYDB. 
The PROBLEM of the AGED POOR. 


| QUAINT KOREA. 


PUBLICATIONS of the NAVY RECORDS SOCIETY. 


| The TRACTS of CLEMENT MAYDESTON. 


ARISTOTLE THEORY of POETRY. 


NEW NOVELS—The peenaens: Aline, The Love Affairs of an Old 
Maid , Cause and Effect, A Modern Man ; An Imaginative Man; 
By Adverse Winds, Fooled by a Woman. 


BOOKS about WALES 

AMERICAN HISTURY and BIOGRAPHY 

ORIENTAL GRAMMARS—FRENCH LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

PROF. GEORGE STEPHENS—The SOU RCES of the’** MACHINERY ” 
of LOVE in ARTHURIAN ROMANCE —The AUTUMN PUB- 
LISHING SEASON—IS BGYPT 80 VERY OLD’—The CON- 
GRESS of JOURNALISTS—MR. CONSTANTINE PILLING 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 


str 


ARTS — Chapa Archeology Archwelogical 
Gossip 


Association, Cambrian Archeological Association , 
MUSIC—Greek Music; Dr. G. F. Root, Gossip. 
DRAMA—The Variorum Shakespeare ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for August 3 contains Articles on 

The CRIMEAN WAR. 

SIR EDWIN ARNOLD'S TENTH MUSE. 

FIVE YEARS in MADAGASCAR. 

SMYTH on the IONIC DIALECT 

HISTORIC WORCESTERSHIRE. 

BOSWELL on the VITA NUOVA. 

NEW NOVELS—Mprtle and Ivy; A T 
Lovers; A Fleet Street Journalist ; 
Girl from the Farm; A Sa 
genet Paul's Life 


STUDIES in FOLK-LORE 

LATIN POETRY—HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

SHORT STORIES—CLERICAL BIOGRAPHY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

MISS ROSSETTI'S WORKS—NEW MSS in the BRITISH MUSEUM— 
I8 BGYPT SU VERY OLD*—The CELTIC ELEMENT in FRENCH 
ROMANCE—The DUCHESS of YORK, MRS SHERIDAN. and 
LORD ERSKINE—ELEPHANT ALABASTER—COINCIDENCES 
of PUBLISHING 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE — Zoological Sixth International Geo- 

Gossip 


of War; The Mountain 
Making of Mary, The 
just Doll; Some me Passages in Planta. 


Atso— 


Literature; The 
graphical Congress; The Museums’ Association ; 


FINE ARTS—The Book of Hours of the Duchess of Mi) 
Table, New Prints, Notes from Athens, Gossip 


MUSIC—Music in 184-5; Gossip. 
DRAMA—Duologees from Jane Austen , Library Table ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


And of all Newsagents, 


Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, F.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (:*5.vitt. avo.24, 96, 
BRADSHAW'S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 


BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 64; 
post free, 10}d. 

BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
Sd. ; post free, 

- BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 


2s. Sd. and 4s. 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. 1s. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. is. 
BRADSHAW'S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 


BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d. 


In FOUR SECTIONS, 1s. each, cover. To which is added the Tourist and Summer Arrange- 
ments of all the 


W'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 1895. 12s.; post 


free, 12s. 6d. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on. 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 
Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, 1s. 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s. each, in addition to 


Passport Cases from 1s, 6d.; in Morocco Leather, 3s. 6d.; Russia, 4s. 6d.; Lettering Name on same; 


ls.; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s. 
COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 
BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE. 
LONDON : 59, FLEET-STREET, 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, EC. and Published by the said 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at bream's- buildings, Chancery-iane, E.C.—Seturdey 4, 
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